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What Is Worth? 


DER the caption’ ‘Our Country ” we 
in the j issue of August 21st to sum up what the 

United States had thus far done that could fairly be 
called contributive to the world’s progress. An in- 
telligent teader makes the objection ‘that we omitted 
an aspect, of our history that is of all perhaps the 
most impprtant. It ig an aspect that we wes of 
and omitted of set intention. 

What we credited to the United States was, briefly 
stated, pélitical genius in its beginnings and mechan- 
ical ingenuity since. The point that our reader be- 
lieves sheuld have been added is that ours is the first 
experimeht i in ppmoctpey ever made on a we large 
scale. 

The reason we did int add that third item ‘in the 
list of hjstorical valies is that a mere experiment, 


however large, 1 is not what we were discussing.’ Until 


the experiment is a proved success it would fall under 
the headi of hopes, of possibilities, that we also. men- 


tioned. It is a large, new, fertile ground; the nation 


started vith profound ideas; and of course the ques- 


tion of how they work out is extremely interesting. ! 


There is no excuse, hotvever, for stating that the ques- 
tion is yet answered. There is no excuse for, assur- 
ance that, apart from the advantage of our natural 


resources, the United States has anything to offer 


its citizen of higher value than he would inherit if 
born in Denmark, Switzerland, or Holland. | There 
is no doubt that the just-now-hated Germany has 
done some excellent things for her inhabitants that 
we have not done for ours. There is no doubt that 


there a dozen intellectually mature pertons in 


France to one in onr land. 

Before we settle back into acquiescence he any 
glorious-destiny talk we shall have to wait’ awhile 
at least, A sound that has clamored loud in our 
ears during, the last weeks comes from Atlanta. 
Terribly, dramatic is that savagery, but it is not the 
only caution against smugness. The Colorado sit- 
uation, which was in the centre of the stage a little 
while ago, hardly .proves genius in working out the 
principle of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
The next presidential campaign seems likely to bring 
before the public some sharp issués of principle versus 


greed. ‘Take the proposal to put back a Hanna’ 


tariff, for example. Watch the arguments put for- 
ward in behalf of returning to the old system. See 
how high-minded they will be. Consider them not 
only in. relation to freedom of opportunity! in this 
country, but in relation to the world’s effort; to free 
itself from causes of war. Consider the discussion of 


Mexico, and see whether the motives .are always the 


| 


purest. Apply the same test throughout, im the fer- 
ment that will be active between now and November 
1916, and then you will be in better training to say 
whether the United States can claim ethical and in- 
tellectual leadership today. | ‘ 


We United ? 


Dp" FICULTIES to big souls are inspirations. The 

problems to be solved, the obstacles to be over- — 
come, by the government of the United ‘States, in 
a predicament like the present, have a and will 


be enormous; but however formidable the¥ are, they 
will be met, in fearless calm, by the Administration 


-and by the people standing behind it. There will be 


no stampede, no trepidation, no noise. When a sound 
democracy is well led, it will respond tod the best. 
Our democracy is being led today in a spirit that 
fears not foreign enemies, great responsibilities, 
criticism by jingos or pacifists, and has the brains 
to carry through a program chosen deliberately, and 
with insight, and with obvious approval of the 
public. 
The difficulties. are of many kinds. | The Ger- 
man-Americans have so conducted themselves that 
a new immigration bill will probably be ‘introduced 
next winter. As the Germans are all literate, the 
President’s veto of the last bill is dramatically justi- 


fied. There may possibly be some arbitfary method 


of restricting volume, in order to give us time for 
digestion. There are also likely to be bills aimed 
against the attempt of foreign gov ernments to acquire 
directly or indirectly control of Americah munition 
plants and American newspapers. 

More seriously important than the 
can defection, which would, we believe, never be- 
come active traitorousness ie a war, is the petty dis- 
loyalty brought about by partizan envy and hatred. 
Mr. Hearst, Col. Roosevelt, and a few Republicans 
playing the same game, like Jim Mann, can do more 
to embarass us than all the Bartholdts and Ridders. 
They can do more, but they cannot really break the 
unity of the country, for the single reason that the 
country knows bias and bile. when it sees them. 
We have yet to meet anybody who believes the 
Hearst-Roosevelt vocabulary to be free of the sad ex- 
pression of human envy. Partizanship may not end 
at the water’s edge for everybody, but it will end 
there for the mass of American citizens. ‘They know 
that reluctant criticism is valuable even in such a 
crisis, but they alsé know that eager ani vindictive 
hostility, based on ,disappointment and ambition, is 


not. a banner under which they themstlves would 


care to march. 
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Barnes to the Rescue 


{kg Republican boss of New York is making a 

valiant fight against what he calls special 
privilege. Barnes has, in our guess, a rather honest 
mind. He feels the value of his cause: His gore 
rises at the idea that the prevailing instincts should 
be shackled. If protection is given to the majority 
against conquest and exploitation, Barnes sees the sun 
setting over all that is beautiful in our social life. His 
mission is to prevent the lamb from obtaining special 
privileges against the lion. 


Cheer Up 


} ERTAIN Republicans (most excellent men, some 
of them) are worried for fear home rule will be | 


made the dominant issue in New York in the next 


election. They call it playing politics. They think - 


the issue is dragged in to make Democratic votes. 
They are mistaken. The most independent men will 


- be among the leaders in that fight if it becomes nec- 


essary—men who care little for party labels. The 

issue is in their own hands. If the legislative inves- 

tigating committee plays politics in its investigation 

of what is none of its business, New York City affairs, 

the party that appointed it must suffer. If the Con- 


_ stitutional Convention hands us bunk for home rule, 


the party dominating that convention must suffer. 
There is no way out. But there is the “if”. Let the 
committee act as sympathetic statesmen, let the con- 
vention recognize the great city’s freedom, and they 
will avoid this issue. Otherwise they squeal in vain, 
cry “politics” in vain. Their only safety is in large- 
minded statesmenship. | 


The Greatest Puzzle 


OLONEL ROOSEVELT usually has a purpose 
up his sleeve. He probably has a plan in his 
reiteration that ‘the United States signed a treaty 
agreeing to protect Belgium. He says it every day 
or so. In his last outburst she is “The weak whom 
we covenanted to protect.” Col. Roosevelt writes 
history. He presumably knows that, so far from 
accepting that responsibility at The Hague,.we ex- 
plicitly disavowed it. What is the answer? Per- 
haps his acceptance of the good old principle that if 
a thing is asserted often enough it will be believed. 
Another related question that bothers people is 
this: The colonel keeps demanding from Mr. Wilson 
deeds instead of words, acts instead of eloquence. If 
he means that Mr. Wilson ought to fight, even if he 
can get what he wants without fighting, would it not 
be a little more like the colonel’s magnificent and 
red-blooded courage to say so? 


Agitation 
OVERNMENT by commission is growing in vol- 
ume in this country, but it cannot be said that 
the last few years have increased its success. Politics 
have hurt it in some places, as in the public utility 
commissions of Wisconsin, New York, and Massa- 
chusetts. The immense difficulties of the subject 
matter, with lack of unity, plan, and substantive 
law, have hurt it in the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission. 
The Commission on Industrial Relations was a 


mere investigation committee, but it ought to have 
given light that would have helped all our com- 


missions, helped Congress, and helped the thinking — 
public. Instead of helping it has made the whole | 


subject of regulation and industrial legislation more 
difficult. When it was appointed it was expected to 


present facts, with only such recommendations as 


might grow out of hard study of the facts. The chair- 
man was a very brilliant man, but he chose to make 
agitation for his views the main business of the com- 
mission, with little that can fairly be called inves- 
tigation atrall. Therefore, all the reports, aggregating 
some two hundred thousand words, will be neglected 
by the public and by Congress. 


A Railroad Grievance 


STMASTER-GENERAL BURLESON does not 
accept the theory of the railroads that they are 
being robbed in the carriage of the mails. He owes, 


then, to them and to the public a statement of his 


views. His defense is supposed to be that the -gov- 
ernment pays its fair share of the costs of running 
passenger trains. Well, that position badly needs 
proof, but if proved it is no <r the passenger 
trains do not pay their share of the total. The roads 
received too little for the mails even before the parcel- 
post. When that addition was made the unfairness 


| to them was increased vastly. 


Atrocity Planned Ahead 
ERLIN sends word that the assistant architect of 


the city of Cologne has been chosen to supervise | 
the rebuilding of Belgium. His job will be to “pre-. 


vent the introduction of bad or mediocre architec- 
ture.” 


Belgium gets it going and coming. Germany has 


brought about progress in many fields in recent years, 


but wher it comes to taste in building, wow! The 
Allies will now fight until the last man dies rather 
than let’the Germans spread their esthetic culture. 


Keeping at It 


by public row is a definition of 
democracy. Sometimes the row is needed. The — 


rumpus over savings-bank insurance last winter in 
Massachusetts, and the victory in the legislature for 
an extension of the work, have had a beneficial effect 
in the volume of business done. July was the biggest 
month (the August figures are not before us) savings- 
bank insurance has had since it began, and June was 
the next to the biggest. The correctness of the scheme 
was long ago proved and it is now a question of pub- 
lic interest. Hence the value of a well-staged rumpus. 


Mexico 


| ee the European situation Mexico has offered 

us a problem not of simple elements but of com- 
plex. It has been the desire to help toward a solu- 
tion without the intrusion of our force; to be tolerant 
toward Mexico’s own efforts; to inspire confidence in 
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South America; to make Europe believe in our pref- 
erence of HERCERY to gusty passion and-dollars; and 
to help ourselves believe in that effort. Mr. ‘Taft 
said while president: “We must avoid in every way 


- that which is called shtervention and use all the 


patience possible, with prayers that some power may 
arise there to bring about peace, in that great coun- 
try.” Mr. Taft protested against the treatment of 
Madero. He did not intervene and he did not rec- 
ognize Huerta. He courteously left Mr. Wilson. as 


‘free as - possible, when his term expired with the 


problem unsolved. It is unsolved still, but at least 
we have thus far avoided butchering Mexicans, and 
if we are ever compelled to do it, the most pacific 
will have been impressed with our reluctance to inet 
the bloody Fond to quiet. 


4 


Civilization 


OVERNOR HARRIS’ remark, connecting; the 
disgrace to his State of the Frank lynching, with 

the lack of woman suffrage, was a bold and brilliant 
one, and will probably+have consequences rough- 
out the country. Mrs. Shaw stored a bull’s-eye when 
she pointed out that theistage of development in chiv- 
alry that expresses itself i in such justice is the stage 


that, under male suffrage, made the age of consent ten | 


years! Thus did the néble male protect woman, and 
keep her pure soul from being tarnished by ee 
tion in moral legislation. 


The Man 


AS THE world changes, it becomes in some ways 

perhaps less interesting. Certainly it acquires 
new problems; new especially i in volume. The whole 
human race is now considered, where before it was the 
glory, the conquests, the genius of the few. Democ- 
racy has yet to prove mans in artistic — the 
equal of aristocracy. 
On the other side of :the however, there is 
an increasing amount. | Sing, O Muse, the new sum- 
mer girl, increasing incredibly in dedi and: the 


new summer man, taking a vastly changed plaée in 
the cosmic: scheme. The new summer girl no longer 
dresses and sits about, waiting, forlorn, in hordes for 
the scarce and necessary, male. She wlleevi tennis and 
golf, fishes, sails, canoes, climbs mountains, studies, 
and campaigns. If her summer home possesses mas- 
culine youth, she deems that an advantage, but looks 
over the specimens carefully. No noodleheads for 
her. No ‘asses swaggering in the mere fact of 
trousers. She prefers men if they have anything of 
genuine interest, but to a fool or a coxcomb she rnuch 
prefers her paddle or her geometry. What better 
can happen to the world than that the choicest; wo- 
men can await, serenely, the choicest men? What 


better, for breeding upward, than the lessened im- 


portance of the he-mutt? The antique summer ‘man 
is gone. Heaven rest his soul, his disappearance is 
a boon. | 


Praise and Blame ) f 


A FRIEND of ours put us in a hole the ot her day. 
- We were discussing the relations of individuals 
and we observed that blame seldom accomplished 
much. “I notice,” the friend observed, “that you 
have spent a good deal of space proving from white, 


yellow, and gray papers that Germany was to blame.” 
He had us embarrassed for a time. Then it ‘came to 
us that there are cases when the establishment of a 


| principle is inseparable from fixing responsibility. 


This frequently holds with individuals in political 
office or with great business power. It may even 
hold in purely private relations, though in them, as 
outsiders are not concerned, it is nearly always true 
that if the relations are to continue and haye worth 
it is by mutual comprehension and atmosphere and 
not by proving things by argument, It is hard to see 
how we can in statecraft and government establish 
the principles and procedures we believe in| without 
also exposing those who reject them. 


What Is Bad Air? ! 
[HE difficulty of comprehending even those facts 


which are daily of most importance Pe us is° 


shown by the revolutionary discoveries made in New 
York within the last year or so regarding what makes 
air injurious in crowded: buildings, such - ag schools 
or theatres. We were brought up to suppose it was 
C O,, breathed out from the lungs. Now we find 
there is seldom a sufficient lack of pure air to do 
much harm and the oppression comes from humidity 
and temperature. Almost every day medicine takes 


some step ahead, whether in some such homely field 


as air or digestion (in digestion also nearly all our 
exact knowledge is recent) or in the more striking 


regions of surgery and in treatment of the great dev- 


astating diseases. 


Good Conversation 


LONGSIDE of reading, ahead of ae: con- 

versation stands as a prime stimulant and con- 
solation of the intelligent. Two qualities ‘it needs, 
if it is to be in the best sense an art: It requires 
knowledge of: present affairs and of history, and it 
requires an interest in the human heart. 
public affairs, history, art, it tends to become mere 
gossip. With those, but without keen interest in 
the heart and its. adventures, it tends to become 
heavy and pedantic. The best talkers alive today, 
on the whole, are probably the cultivated French. 
They love language, they debate about politics, re- 
ligion, economics, but also the most serious of them 
will talk of love, death, and hope. The best talker 


ever known to the present writer, William James, 


had a mind stored with many things, but not im- 
peded ‘by ‘them. He was as close to human feeling 
at fifty as it is possible to be at twenty. ‘He could 
talk with a philosopher, a lawyer, a lonely widow, 
a green and striving youth. To talk well is to know 
much, but it is also to expose the soul; to expose it 
with manners and taste, but fully and with enjoyment. 


Without 
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_ shortest paths to worthy ends 


Hooking Up Football and Poker 


By HERBERT REED 


HAT there is a valuable principle even in a game 
T played by the totally unprincipled has already 

been proved by the system of football developed 
by Percy Haughton and his capable aids at Harvard 
University. The form of attack used by the Crimson 
in its big games last year was based on the principle of 
the old Shell Game that used to flourish—and for all 
I know still flourishes—in the b’gosh country of both 
fact and fiction. Yet even in these days of broad- 
niinded football when hard-pressed coaches and players 
leave no source of inspiration unexplored in 
their endeavor to baffle the enemy by small 
deceits that in the great American college game 
are not considered sinful, appears now and then 
an innocent who has never heard of the Shell 
Game. It is of record that one since-famous 
quarterback was compelled early in his course 
of instruction at the hands of his very able 
coach, to delve into the mysteries of 
the Shell Game, using the original 
implements for that purpose. Three 
walnut shells and a pea do not add 
mightily to the annual football bud- 
get of any institution, but a study of 
their possibilities when in conjunc- 
tion does add mysteriously and effec- 
tively to the attack, as Yale and 
Princeton can rise up and testify 
after never-to- be-forgotten experi- 
ences against the Shell-Game prin- 
ciple as applied to football by the 
Harvard stratetists. 

It is to be feared that earnest spec- 
tators who watched Harvard’s at- 
tack in full swing last year never be- 
thought themselves of the Shell 
Game, and thus were baffled quite ass, 
much as ‘Harvard’s opponents, al- 
though in better position, in the 
grand stand, to unravel that attack. 
Had they considered the ball, as the 
humble but efficient pea, the four 
backs and the two ends as shells 
manipulated by the unseen master- 
player who sat upon the side-line 
bench, they might have realized after 
a little cold study that here was the 
Shell Game at the zenith of its ef- 
ficiency, since while there remained 
still but the one pea, there were now 
six shells in the hands of the master- 
player instead of three—might have 
realized that the old and dis- 
credited Shell Game had been 
revived and adapted and ap- 
plied to the search for the 


—the same being touchdowns. 
’ The earnest student of foot- 
ball—and this I hope the 
thousands upon thousands of 
spectators who support the 
great college game will ulti- 

mately become—will add 
greatly to his enjoyment of 
the fall season if he will seek 
to read into football some of 
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HARRY LEGORE, YALE’S KINGPIN PASSER 


In the Poker attack now in process of develop- 
ment by the Elis, this fast back is usually the 
man who makes the wide run after receiving the 
lateral pass, or turns the play into a forward pass 
uf he finds-the defense coming in on him too fast. 


the principles of other games with which he may be 
familiar—games of the head, games of the hand, or 
both. For instance, there are gathering-shots and 
position-play in billiards, and there are gathering-moves 
and. position-play in football almost without end. Yes, 
doubter, they are there—even principles of Bridge, 
Euchre, Bezique, Golf and Tennis, Hearts, and per- 
haps a dash of Old Maid. Walter Camp is an author- 
ity on Bridge, and Percy Haughton is no beginner when 
equipped with a pack of cards. The connection is 
obvious. I have had a first-class coach point 
out to me many things that added to his foot- 
ball wisdom that were gained from a careful 
. Study of the different values of the pieces used 
in Chess, and point them out convincingly. 
Fielding Yost plays many mysterious games of 
his own. He is no mere pencil and paper strate- 
gist. Far more resourceful he. He 
will arise about the dog-watch and 
get into the game. An ash-receiver 
will do for centre, the rest of the line 
can be filled out with such knick- 
-knacks as come in handy, the half- 
backs may well be buttons, with a 
formidable inkwell going in at full- 
back. With their coach thus equip- 
ped for his study of strategy and 
grand tactics, let Michigan’s foes be- 
ware. 

Coming now to the matter in hand, 
and having established, I hope, some 
connection ,between football and 
other games, let me state that while 


ball, will again be largely in evidence 
this season, there will also be fre- 
quent application of one of the great 
principles of the thoroughly Ameri- 
can game of Poker. There was a 
distinct revival of Poker-in-Foot- 
ball last season, and this year Poker 
principles will be all the more in 
evidence. 

I am asked again and again by 
the average spectator, “Just what is 
this lateral or Rugby passing-game 
we hear so much about?” Friend, 
it is Poker—it is Bluff. It is the 
task of the attack. to make the bluff 
go, that of the defense to call it. The. 
next time you see a string of backs, 
neatly spaced out, legging it 
in the general direction of the 
side-line, with the last man 
or perhaps the next to the last 


man carrying the ball quite 


brazenly out there in the open, 
you will know that these men 
are bluffing. There are, of 
course, moves that may be 
made in the event of the 
bluff being called, but the 
men start on their crablike ex- 
cursion with every confidence 
in their ability to make the 
bluff go. These men carry out 
their bluff by passing the ball. 


the Shell Game, as applied to foot- _ 
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When next you see a group of backs coming up to 
line side-stepping, shifting and shuttling, moving 


shuffled cards, you will 
know that these men are 
practising deception, are 
playing the Shell Game. 
They carry it out by 
changing their direction 
and pace, speeding up 


and slipping the ball, at 
the same time concedling 
it as much as possible, 
one to another, and per- 
haps even back again. 

_ Shell-Game football is 
shifty and deceptive, 
while Poker-football is 
brazen. What an effec- 
tive combination — de- 
ception and impudence! 
Now you coax your en- 
emy, now you bluff him. 


When you play Shell- | 
Game football you say | 


in effect to your enemy: 
“Well now, who’s got the 
ball and where’s he go- 
ing? Guess. When you 
play Poker-football you 
remark, with unction: 
“Well, here we all are. 
No deception about this. 
Look us all over, ball in- 
cluded you'll see that all 
the time—and even then 
you'll not know what 
we've got. We don’t 
know ourselves. What 
we do depends upon 
what you do. If you 


don’t do a lot of things 


of attack are 


we'll do any one of sev- 
eral things and get away. 
with it.” Crudely put, 

no doubt, but stripped of 
“technical stuff.” 

When these, two types 
going 
smoothly the defense is 
in for a busy time. It 
cannot meet deception 
with deception nor im- 


here, slowing down there. 8 


HARVARD COMBINING BLUFF AND DECEPTION. 
A sample of the deadly attack built around Shell--Game principles. that swamped the Princeton defense at Cambridge a 
year ago. Hardwick has taken the ball for a twenty-yard gain from his position at end, the shuffling of the Crimson backs 


i having coaxed the entire Tiger defense out of position< 


rn 


4 
m 


? 


This play, a very simple one, embodies all the important prin- 


ick of the passing-game. It is made from kick formation, the most 


valuable formation known |to football. As indicated by the dotted 
circles in the diagram the backfield men jump a yard or two to the 
right an instant before the ball is snapped. Both in the original 
position and after the jump is made there is the threat of a kick, 
a pass, lateral or forward, or a run. This is the most difficult sit- 
uation for the defense to fuce. After the ball is snapped the backs 
run in the direction indicated by the arrows and the two ends go 
down the field. The quarterback takes the ball and breaks to the 
right, all the backs taking plenty of room behind the line of scrim- 
mage. At all stages of the play the man with the ball must be the 
judge of what the defense seems bent upon doing. Responsibility 
goes with the ball. If the defensive halfback and end come in the 
quarterback will be forced to get rid of the ball. In that case he can 
either pass it laterally to either of the two halfbacks or the fullback 
(preferably to the last named since he has more room in which to 
work) or hurl-it. down the. ‘field to whichever end appears to be in 
the best position to take the forward pass. If the defensive halfback 
and end do-not come in the quarterback can continue his run or pass 
laterally to any one of the other three backs who seems to be in bet- 
ter position to make the gain longer. Every one of the backs keeps 
the ends in sight. They might be covered by the defense when the 
quarterback has the ball and uncovered an instant later when the 
ball has gone laterallysto the fullback. The ideal finish to the play is 
a forward-pass after a lateral-pass, as was the case when Yale made 
its quick-fire touchdown agivinst Princeton last year. In the highest 
rlevelopment of the play, one of the ends is counted upon for effec- 
tive cross-blocking. 


the pudence with impudence to any great extent. 
like you are defending against these two brands of attack 


When 


about all you.can say is: 

“Go ahead, Bill, pull the 
funny stuff. We’ll have 
a couple of men in there 
on top of you throwing 
fits right in the middle of 
the works, and a few 
others out here not lung- 
ing forward and coinci- 
dentally examining their. 
shoe-laces, but head up 
and looking you over, 


‘and if you’ve got any 


care-free people wander- 
ing around loose they'll 
have close company not 
of their choosing.” And 
that, in the language of 
the football tribe, is the 
principle of defense. 
The lateral, or Rugby- 
pass, is new in American 
football largely to the 
extent to which it is be- 
ing developed in connec- 
tion with the forward- 
pass. Teams of the 
Eighties used _lateral- 
passing to a very large 
degree, although this 
passing had not the in- 
determinate feature so 
strongly marked as it is 
today. The accompany- 
ing diagrams explain the 
technique of the simplest 
form of the play as near- 
ly as can be done with 
pencil -and paper, and 
nothing more need be 
added to them. A close 
study of them will, I am 


‘sure, convince any fair 


student of the game of : 
the infinite latent possi- 
bilities in the play. 
Hinkey last year re- 
vived the lateral-passing 
at Yale largely in the . 
hope of turning out a 
scoring team, for which 
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there was a great and growing demand at New Haven, 


regardless of what might happen on the defense. 


Harvard took up the study of the plays principally in > 


order to devise a satisfactory defense against them, 


while Princeton tackled the revived style largely through | 


the efforts of Donald Grant Herring, who had played 
English-Rugby football with Oxford, as well as the 
old American game with Princeton. His idea was, of 
course, a combination of the two styles of attack, in 
the proper proportion. As the season wore on Prince- 


ton lost its grip on the “new stuff,” but that did not 


and shot a long, lateral-pass—twenty yards or more— 


to Morse, who was away in a hurry. The Yale for- 
wards and first-line of defense were caught flatfooted, 
and had it not been for Frank Butterworth, Yale’s last 
defense, the Tiger-half would have been certain of a. 
touchdown. Yost used some plays built on this theory 
last season, but possibilities along this line have been 
far from exhausted. 

There is, of course, a marked difference between this 
type of play and the lateral-passing that Yale is putting 
on this season after the propitious start made a year 


mean that the attempt was an utter failure. 


under Rush, 
the game 
year. 

But as far back as 
1893 Princeton worked 


at-least one lateral-pass © 
in a big game that,--, 
should have opened the *- 


eyes of football men all 


the country the 


possibilities of this type 


of play. Many old-tim- 


ers who saw that play 
operate for a gain of 
many yards, a aid that 
ended just short) of a 
touchdown, never knew 
exactly how the ‘play 
was worked, so I shall 
explain it here, for the 
benefit alike of the old- 
timer and the newcom- 
er, as nearly as I can: 
Princeton was using se- 
ries-plays from a single 
signal, something that is 
very difficult to do now- 
adays, and the series in 
which the long-pass had 
a part was not used un- 
til late in the ead and, 
unfortunately for the 
Tigers, too far from 
Yale’s goal. Up to this 
time the ball on every 
play had passed through 
the hands of Phil King 
at quarterback. He was 
always in a crouching 
position when he re- 
ceived the ball from Bal- 
liet at centre. Also, 
Frank Morse, ‘at half, 
had been used for dhort- 
line plunges directed, 
with only the slightest 
variations, at one spot. 
The signal for the series 
was given, and) Morse 
was used in one of his 
regular and _ expected 
‘plunges. . Followed a 
quick lineup, and in this 
the combination of bluff 


I have no 


ago. 


The theory of defense against lateral and forward-passing is to 


develop the play as quickly as possible—force the man with the 
ball to make his choice at once and then cover every man eligible to 
receive the ball. These eligibles will be three of the backs and the 
two ends. To develop the play two men must get. in back of the 
scrimmage-line and after the man with the ball, and must get in 
fast. Some coaches send in the tackles, some the guards, but since 
the ends encounter the least resistance, I think, they are the men 
who should go in as the Army sent them in. against the Navy last 
fall. Under this system the tackles will have to-play a “head up,” or 
“stalling” defense. In reality they will be extra ends, waiting to see 
what the real ends, who go in, are able to develop. This allows the 
halfback to come straight up, past the line of scrimmage, to cover 
the outside-back whether he has the ball or not. The tackle should 


be able to get out and cover one of the halfbacks, while the “loose - 


centre,” swinging wide, can take care of what might develop against 
the normal tackle position. Both ends will have to be covered down 
the field, The fullback can go back with one of them, the right- 
halfback with the other, the quarterback crossing in the direction 
of the play but making sure to keep free from downfield interferers 
This, of course, weakens the line between the tackles, and especially 
in the guard positions, but with the tackles “waiting” they ought to 
be able to cross toward centre behind their own line as well-as swing 
out. Men playing this type of defense will have to make up their 
minds to give ground from time to time, but. ought to have at least 
a fair chance against the more dangerous open play. 


In the play described the ultimate destination of 


the ball was a_ fixed 
quantity so far as the at- 
tack concerned, 
while in the Yale-play 
the man who carries the 
bail on the pass from the 
cencre does not know un- 
til the defense develops — 
just which of several 


things he will do with it. 


As used by Yale the lat- 
eral-passing has traveled 
out to one side, but as 
yet has not traveled 
back again, a perfectly 
feasible further develop- 
ment of the play, and 
one common enough in 
English Rugby. So far 
Yale has been ‘content. 
to sweep the defense to 
the right and then cross | 
the man with the ball 
sharply to the left when 
& sweeping run to the 
right»or a forward-pass 
seemed ill-advised, but 
I have no doubt that in 
course of time the ball 
itself will travel to the. 
left even when not sent 
to the left down the field 
in a forward-pass to an - 
end or back. 

It has been sea 
difficult to get conserva- 
tive football men to see 
the possibilities in this 
lateral-passing. 
saw only the danger, 
forgetting that this style 
of passing can be covered 
quite as well as forward- 
passing. Yet fully five 
years ago Fred Daly, the 
old Yale captain, and 
now coach at Williams, 
worked out the theory 
and -besought the Yale 
coaches to put. it into 
action, and Walter 
Camp heartily indorsed 
the style of attack after: 
he had seen the remark- 
able Australian  All- 


and deception went into effect. King stood straight up in 
his regular position back of Balliet, centre, while Morse 
was left far to one side, slowly limping toward the line of 
scrimmage. It did not occur to the Yale men that any 


play would be made until King had bent down to his 
work, nor did they pay any attention to Morse. No one 
mation a Trenchard crossed back of the 


eovered him. 
line from his po 


ition at end, took the ball from Balliet, 


Blacks, “the greatest passing-team in the world, in 
action. Out on the Pacific coast, J. A. Pipal, while 
teaching regular American football to Occidental Col- 
lege, for three years has been building the Rugby-pass- 
ing into their game. Prof. Gettell, at Trinity, four years 
ago was working out the indeterminate-passing plays, 
and there were others, too numerous to mention, think- 
ing along the same lines. 
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‘ By OLIVER HERFORD 
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SUMMER PESTS 


THE 


“COPPER”-HEAD 


(Known to the Indians as the g’wan-g’wan) 


A pest of our public parks, where it is the terror af spoony couples. When about to attack it emits a peculiar warning 
_ ery of G’wan-g’wan from).which it is said to derive its Indian name. 
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HERE was once a Great Man. 
From early youth he was accus- 
tomed to saying «Great Things. 
Many times each year he went before the 
Tents of His People and propounded 
Doctrines. And many there were who 


followed him and flourished with him. | 


Now it came about that he caused it to 
be proclaimed: “There will be no more 
Strife.’ And there was Strife. And 
many peoples rose one against the other. 
And they slew mightily. And the Great 
Man went again before the Tents of His 
people and he comforted them. And 
he chided them because that some were 
found doubting, some found whetting 
Battle-Axes, some reading Strange Books 
and Noisome Scripts. To these Sinful 
Ones he propounded yet a new Doc- 
trine: “The wickedness of man is abroad. 
It is not for us, nor is it of us. We 
don’t want to fight, so we are not going 
to fight. But even if we should have to 
fight, between a Sunrise and a Sunset 


~ 


By H. D. WHEELER 


Plattsburg—Will Work? 


we should have a Million Fighters on the. 


Jeb.” 

And jeers, and cries of Bosh and Flub- 
dub were heard in the land. And many 
Men of Peace there were, from the East, 
from the West, from the North and from 
the South, who waxed exceeding sore. 
And they mocked the Doctrine of 


Peaceatanyprice. And they girded them- 


selves as for Battle and they turned 
their Faces toward a Place that is 
called Plattsburg. And the Words up- 
on their Lips were “While there is yet 


The future of the Plattsburg idea 
probably depends more on the element 
of time than on any other one circum- 
stance. Sudden need, within the next 
two or three years, for more armed 
troops than the United States has ready, 
would immediately make the citizens’ 
training camp a necessary military ma- 
chine rather than a test of a broad theory 


of national defense. With the United 
States at war, we should face the prob- 
lem of grinding out soldiers. We should 
have upon our hands the important bus- 
iness of turning our national resources 


_ of men and material into fighting energy. 


For the most part, we should have to 
conduct this business as we have done in 
all the wars of our history—by means of 
the machinery of actual conflict. 
Throughout. our military history, that 
has been our practige. Our military 
policy is quite another thing. There js 
no fuller nor truer demonstration of the 
soundness of our policy and of the 
frightful price of our disregard of it, 
than is contained in the full story of our 
wars. Our historians very generally 
have drawn our attention in the direc- 
tion of the country’s ultimate triumphs, 
ignoring entirely or touching lightly on 
the needless delays, the dreadful waste of 
life, and the unnecessary pouring out of 
treasure that have followed the folly of 


at 
time. 
A lecture in camp. 


& 


opening of the | 


desperate 


more to in- 
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real battlefields the training 
camps for national defense. 


This tendency to ignore thé disagree- 


able.truths of our history has become a 
national habit. During the bitter years 
from 1861 to 1865 we. shad constant- 
ly before us 

the spectacle of 
two armies, 
both extempor- 
ized, learning 
war  effictency 
by the process , 7 
of actual war- 
fare. At the 


Civil War, offi- 
cers and men 
alike were un- 
fit for the work 
demanded of 
them. Units 
lacked cohe- 
sion, officers 
tacked the, 
knowledge and: 
training suc- 
cessfully to co- 
operate. At 
Bull Run, one 
force was dis- 
organized by 
victory, the 
other by defeat.’ The 
war was, in its third 
year before either army 
could be rated as a 
balanced military 
ganization. 
A supply of 
instructors is the vital 
factor in the making of 
an army. We are in a 
situation today where 
all our material for 
military leadership in 
war is hardly enough to 
supply the officers 
necessary for our reg- 
ular army and the mili- 
tia. In the event of 
war, we should, 
once more,| 
have no course 
open save to. 
throw raw 
troops into the 
field and watch 
them stumble | 
toward efficien- 
cy through the 


school of ex- 
perience in bat- 
tle. We have 
not more than— 
50,000 trained 
troops immedi- 
ately available, 
and it would 
take six weeks 


crease this 
force by 100,000 
men, organized 
without uni- 
formity, incom- 


pletely trained, | Getting a field-battery into position; target-practice; skirmish. 


short of officers, of artillery, of ammu- 
nition and of auxiliaries. Three hun- 


dred thousand men supported by a field 


army of half a million and the whole 
backed by a strong reserve. strength, 


would not be more than enough to guar- 
antee a successful defense should. we be 
attacked by land. 

The amount of fighting matevint which 
a camp such as the one at Plattsburg 
could furnish roan be infinitesimal in 


proportion to the man-killing power 

which we should require if pitted against 

any first-class fighting force. This is 

about all there is to the Plattsburg idea: 
It recognizes the possibility of war. 


‘It takes notice of the real facts of our 
military history. 

_ It confines itself ‘strictly to a military 
policy established in the infancy of the 
Republic. 

It has for its object the creation of 
means for the 
immediate pro- 
tection of our 
institutions, the 
defense of our 
national honor 
without waste, 
without. delay, 
and without 
confusion. It is 
an idea look- 
ing toward na- 
tional military 
efficiericy pro- 
portionate to. 
our place 
among the na- 
tions of the 
world. 

If it works, 
it will operate, 
probably, along 
lines that will 
mark a com- 
promise be- 
tween the con- 
victions of the 
really patriotic ultra- 
pacifists and those of the 
equally patriotic pro- 
ponents of compulsory 
training for all citizens. 
‘For even, the stimulus 
of threatened war has 
not been enough to dis- 
pel the fear of militar- 
ism nor to destroy the 
power of the mere 
word. There is still 
determined opposition 
to the idea back of 
the Plattsburg train- 
ing camp. 

Nevertheless, the ef- 

™ fort. toward citizen 
training has 
gained’ ground. 
A few facts are 
already estab- 
lished. 

The  Platts- 

burg experi- 

ment was suc- 
cessful. 

In actual 
knowledge and 
in military skill 
developed, the 
camp was far 
produc- 

tive than. had 
been’ anticipa- 
ted. Mechan- 
ically, the idea 
will work. But 
it is a long way 
from a military 
experiment to 
a national. in- 
stitution. A 
body of 1,200 
trained men or | 

12,000 trained men, even were those 

men skilful officers, is far from being 

what was contemplated when our mili- 

tary policy was ‘formulated by us. In 
accepting a professional, hired army as 
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a part of our means of national ddjerbe, 
we stipulated that this fighting force 
should be merely the skeleton upon 


-which, in time of war, we should build 


from our citizenship a fighting power 
adequate to any emergency we might 
face. 

From the days of our 
it was recognized as essential that for 
this small, trained body to expand to 


proportions necessary for any emergency, - 


there should be ready at all times pri- 
vate citizens whose training should be 
uniform with that of the hired soldier. 


And there grew up, asa result of the 


insistence of Washington and other na- 
tional leaders, what we now know as the 
“organized militia.”” It was hoped that 
in the militia organizations would be 
found the instruments which would sup- 
ply the material for quick, orderly and 
efficient expansion of our regular army. 
After years of endeavor to bring the 
militia into this relation and to bring the 
regular army into coordination with the 


militia, the most of those who have ex- 


amined, even in the most casual manner, 
our materials of defense, have been con- 
vinced that the country may never hope 


_to apply its traditional military policy 


by means of the organized militia. 

The fault does not lie in the members 
of the militia, nor in its leadership; in 
the rank and file of the regular army, 
nor in its officers. The fault lies with 
our political system. Militia organiza- 
tions are administered in the local in- 
terest. The individual State is disin- 
clined to devote funds for building up 
and maintaining branches of the service 
which will be of no benefit and of no 
use in any probable emergency which 
may arise within the State. Federal 
appropriations for militia purposes will 
inevitably become diverted into chan- 


| 


which not for uniformity 
between State organizations and the 
regular army. In training, in equip- 
ment, in discipline, and in organization, 
the organized militia today is ridiculous- 
ly inefficient as compared with any first- 
class fighting machine. 

The units are so absurdly small and 
so lacking in organization and equip- 
ment that even an approach to condi- 
tions of uniformity between the militia 
organizations and the regular army is 1m- 
possible. According to the latest com- 
plete figures, out of approximately 1600 
companies of infantry, over a thousand 
are below their prescribed minimum 
strength. In no arm of the service is 
the average up to the required stand- 
ard. The militia is particularly weak 
in field artillery. As nearly as can be 
reckoned there is a shortage of 85 bat- 
teries of field-artillery, 75 troops of caval- 
ry, 25 companies of engineers, 10 signal 
companies, 26 field hospitals, 33 ambu- 
lance companies, 12 ammunition trains 
and 12 supply trains. Owing to lack of 
facilities, one-fourth of the militia cannot 
receive proper drill or necessary instruc- 
tion in target-practise. 

There have been many efforts to rem- 
edy this condition. The New York militia 
is a notable example. ‘Yet even the lead- 
ership of the militia recognizes that if 
our national theory of citizen soldiery 
is to be applied we must have something 
more. It was because many of our 
statesmen, our leading army officers, and 
the most prominent of our militia offi- 
cers became convinced of this that the 
idea of the Students’ Training Camps 
was evolved. 


Major-General John F. O’Ryan, in 
command of the New York National 
Guard, holds this view: 


The Unit 


enselll I look forward with much 
optimism to the practical results to be 
gained from the student military camps 
by the National Guard of this State and 
by the country at large. Their establish- 

ment by Major-General Wood was un- 
doubtedly one of the biggest steps yet 
taken to increase in a broad way our mili- 
tary efficiency, and undoubtedly these 
camps have an important place in the 
military policy of the government. 


‘The training camps Nor college stu- 
dents was the first step. The inten- 


tion from the beginning has been to 


supply first, a reserve of men capable 
of becoming officers in emergency, that 
through these men we may have a means 
of training bodies of raw recruits before 
sending them untrained and_ undis- 
ciplined into battle. 


THE Plattsburg camp has been carry- 
ing the students’ training camp a step 
further. So successful was this first ex- 
periment in the training of business and 
professional men that it has now been de- 
cided to extend the camp idea and to 
offer opportunity to greater penne. 

Will it work? 

It cannot be expected that it will pro- 
duce an adequate defensive strength im- 
mediately. If a war should come to us 
now such as to require large defensive 
land forces, we should have to struggle 
through to ultimate triumph by way of 
the costly process of training our sol- 
diers in battle. If this country is for- 
tunate enough to avoid such a conflict, 
it is going to have a chance to determine 


whether it will accept the proposition - 


that its citizens should be trained as sol- 
diers and that those citizens can be 
trained as soldiers without danger of the 
nation being governed or guided by the 
wishes and ambitions of its army offi- 
cers. 


By CORNELIA STERRETT PENFIELD 


T HAD a nasty No 
patrolman had appeared as yet, but 
the most curious of the crowd kept 


his distance from the bulk on the pave- - 


ment, still quivering a bit. A trickle of 
red oozed slowly across the cement to 
the gutter. 

A woman on the edge ef the crowd 
fainted, creating a minor diversion. 

With the shuddering satisfaction that 
comforts some witnesses of a tragedy, 
the group awaited the arrival of the 
ambulance... No one cared to give per- 


sonal attention to what had a moment 
before been cleaning an office window 
fifteen stories 

A snub-nosed limousine snuffled along 
the curb slowly on account of the crowd. 


| 


The occupant, a tall woman, in fash- 
ionable mourning, glanced over the heads 
and saw. In an instant she was gently 
asking her way through the front rank. 
She knelt down, careless of the ooze, 
and called two of the foremost onlook- 
ers to aid her reshape the Thing out of 
its twisted mass. Those she spoke to 
shrank back into the crowd. 

Clin-ng! The white-garbed intern 
shimmered toward her. He bent over 
the Thing, nodded affirmation to a whis- 
per from the woman, then turned to look 
for a possible patrolman. 

The woman rose slowly, “I am sorry 
I could do nothing,” she said, “It will 
be too bad, should he leave a widow; 
but, of course, he is only one.” 


The intern sought her eyes inquiring- 
ly, “It’s an unusually horrible case, Not 
many quite so bad—but you’ve probably 
been long in practise—”’ 

“You misunderstand. I am not a 
nurse. I am a couturiére—Madame An- 
toinette. Last spring my husband died 
fighting for France. I was_ passed 
through the lines, and I saw that battle- 
field. 

“Tf one like this, think you, is ter- 


rible, what do you know of thousands 


who ‘perish even as he—or worse? 
“One—one hundred—that, perhaps is 
terrible: but one thousand—one hun- 


dred thousand—that we call glorious! 


Bah!” The intern looked up again. But 
she had gone. 


| 


dividuals 


Incriminating 


He was holding: the mulé while the 
brute was grazing and all at once some- 
thing happened and the first thing John 
recalls is that he was kinder coming to 
himself and was lying on the ground with 
« skinned head and he don’t know 
whether the mule kicked him, shoved 
him over and stepped on his head or just 
what happened, but he does know that 
he was all alone, just he and the mule, 
and that he has a mighty sore head. 

—The Galt Mo.) Sun. 


Where Sport Shirts Are Rare 


Attorney Emmett Houser, of Fort 
Valley, came up yester- | 


} 
not cost anything, that I have two bull 
calves for sale. As my subscription is 
out, please stop my paper. Times are 
too bad to waste money on newspapers.” 
--The Campbellsville (Ky.) 
Journal. 


: Henry Has a Story 


“Henry, the fisherman,” tried his luck 
in Mud Creek waters last Wednesday. 
He will tell you the rest. 3 


—The Steuben (N. Y.) Advocate. 


We Ate Waiting to Hear 


D. H. Denison sold the Frazier boys 
a steer calf at $40 and done drove him 


5 


Getting at the Facts 


The Telegram has been busy for the 
past week and a number of very import- 
ant items have occurred that have not 
been mentioned in this paper for the rea- 
son that the editor has not had time to 
investigate the facts and our reporter 
has been busy also. 


—The Norton (Kans.) Telegram. 


How Impossible N 
sur- 


Deeds of surprising romance 
round the Bug, and it may be bathed in 
gobs of glittering glory; but we hardly 
think that many songs will be dedicate: 
to it. For example, how impossible: 
“On .the Bosom of the 


day and bought a middy 


blouse. We are gonna get Do You Remember t 


Beautiful Bug.” 
—The Corpus Christi 


one good look at him in — , 
it even if he charges to 
come in. 

—The Macon (Ga.) =< 


Telegraph. 


The Breach 


Notice—I will not be 
responsible for any debts 
contracted by my wife. 
(Mrs. Nellie Hedges) on 
or after this date. 


(Signed) W. B. Hedges. 
Notice — Mrs.. Nellie 
Hedges doesn’t under- 


stand an advertisement 
appearing in the Sunday 
Whig—Mr. Hedges does 
not now and never has 
paid any of Mrs. Hedges’ 
bills. 
—The Quincy (Ill.) “77% 


¥ 


They Would Never 
Be Missed 


Every town has in- | 
that would 
never be missed, should 
they silently fold their . 
tents and steal away. The - 
person who cannot ‘say.a good word for 


the town, and are continually knocking . 


every enterprise within its borders, should 


pack up and go, and sooner the better. . 


‘—The Griffin (Ga.) News. 


The Editor Swetrs ? 


“Please serid me a few é¢opies of the 
paper containing the obituary of my 
aunt. Also publish the enclosed clip- 
ping of the marriage of my niece, who 
lives in Lebanon. And I wish you would 
mention in your local column, if it does 


‘WHO IN THE 
DICKENS* BEEN: 
USIN? RAZOR 


he First Time You Tried to Shave? 


(Tex.) Caller. 


fo Handing It to Doc 


Dr. Grace Raymond 
- * Hebard has been doing 
considerable literary work . 
lately. It would be most 
excellent if all her time 
were taken up that way. 
be —The Encampment 


home. What do you know about it? 
—Tullvanis note in the Ethel (Mo.) 
| | Courier. 


Saws That Go Astray 


The old saying “There is honor among 
thieves” received its death blow: last 
week, wheri they stole Pearl Hannah 
Morse’s pig. It was the only one she 


had, and if they must steal, it seems as 
if they might have taken some one that 
was better able to lose than Miss Morse. 

—The Norway (Mo.) Advertiser. 


(Wyo.) Herald. 


Not According to 


Rules 


There was a false re- 
port sent in to The Press 
about Joe Richards hav- 
ing his nose. broken while 

-.. umpiring at Maple Ridge. 

The report should of 

meant that he should of 

* had it broken. Other- 
wise, but a bad split lip, © 
there is nothing the mat- 
ter with him.: 

—The Escanabia (0O.) 

Press. 


Real Hosts 


St. Joseph, (Mo.) News-Press. 


‘One of the most social 
events of the season was held Saturday 
night at the home of Paul and Lawrence 
White. —The Dwyersville (la.) News. 


No Use Arguing 


A reader of the Lexington papers 
wrote a note to the editor.telling him he 


_was “the biggest liar of all the newspaper 


artists in that line in the entire state.” 
The editor comes back by saying if the 
person got the information from his wife, — 
he.simply hasn’t the heart to argue the 


matter—The Danville (Ky.) Messenger. 
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OWN in Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia, 
they have just held 

an Old-Time Fiddlers’ 
‘Convention. Fiddlers 
from the mountain fast- 
nesses of four States came 
on mules, trains, bicycles, 
in wagons and afoot to 
compete for prizes, which 
included everything from 
a pair of live ducks to a 
felt mattress. Never be- 
fore did such a large 
gathering of old-time fid- 
diers congregate. “Come 
and fetch your fiddle” 
was the slogan, and over 
a hundred and fifty re- 
sponded to the call. The 
convention lasted two 
days. | 

Fiddling is not to be 
confused with violin play- 
ing. The two arts are 
quite distinct. Notes on 
a sheet of music mean 
no more to an old-time fiddler than 
they do to a Patagonian Indian. The 
fiddler learns his art at his mother’s 
knees, not because he yearns after in- 
finite soul-expression, but simply be- 
cause there is a fiddle handy. And he 
is no sodden conformist: he has his own 
individual conception of how “Turkey 
in the Straw,” “Arkansas Traveler,” 
“Sourwood Mountain,” “Pop! Goes the 
Weasel,” and “Dixie” should be played. 

These fiddlers are as welcome in every 
cabin-gathering of. the mountain-folk, as 
were the troubadours of old. They take 
their art seriously. Every one of them 
not only admits, 


under pressure, 

he is the best 

fiddler in any 
State in the 
Union, but de- 
clares it quite , ) ( 5 


voluntarily. / | 
The convention fe 
opened with a ¢ 


grand overture 


by the entire q 
assembly, play- 
ing “The Ar- 
kansas Traveler.” f 


It was a riot! 
No .’ord in the 
English _lan- 
guage can de- 
scribe the sound. 
The effect upon 
the audience was 
electrical — they 
rose their 
feet and yelled 
for more. But 
the ringmaster ‘or impressario, or referee, 
or whatever his title was, quieted the 
audience by holding up a majestic hand 
and shaking his head. Then he intro- 
duced the: timekeeper, a beetle-browed 
man who held a watch in one hand and a 


254 


force. 


large dinner-bell in the other—probably - 


a boarding-house husband. And then the 
contests began. 


Each contestant was given sixty sec-_ 


onds in which to play a solo—that is, 
sixty seconds after he got into his stride; 
for real old-time harmony without a 
flying start is impos- . 


sible. They'd com- 
mence sawing very 
slowly, and. gradually 


work up to a high pitch 
of» fiddling-emotion. But 
once started, the time- 
keeper’s bell had no 
more effect on them 
than if they were deaf. 
The other fiddlers had 
to lend their assistance, 
and stop them by main 
As might be ex- 
pected, ‘such partisan 
interference would often 
lead to hot words, and 
sometimes the fiddler 
would appeal. to the 
audience for a fair show, 
claiming the timekeeper ~ 
was cutting him short. 
But the action was 
not limited solely to 
the contestants. When a fiddler with 
lots of enthusiasm in his bow-arm took 
his turn, some of the spectators (no 


_ doubt inspired quite as much by a cer- 


tain colorless liquid they sipped at fre- 
quent intervals from St. Jacob’s Oil, bot- 
tles, as by the music itself) would leap 
from their chairs with a yell and dance 
with the abandon of old Sitting Bull’s 
ghost dancers. 

One old man, seventy-eight years old. 
danced so furiously that he fell to ‘the 
stage unconscious, and physicians had to 
rush to his assistance. Yet, twenty 
minutes later, this same old man was 
up and at it again. Such is the sub- 


The Old-Time Fiddlers’ Convention: 


By BOB DEAN 


tle power of the fiddle. 

As these fiddlers differed 
in their interpretations, 
so they differed in their 
manner of playing. For 
instance, Jay W. May, ot 
West Virginia, winner of 
a handsome set of false 


with his fiddle at the right 
side of his head. 

Jesse Claypool, of Lin- 
coln County, West Vir- 


championship medal of 
the four States, played 
with his 
swaying to and fro with 
his shoulders, keeping 
—n with his knees. He 
was easily one of the most 
popular fiddlers with the 
audience. The spectators 
admired the vivacity he 
put into his rendition of 
“John Brown’s Funeral” 

~ orgy. Most of them 

danced while he was playing. | 
_ Captain J. W. Thomas, of Chesapeake, 


. Ohio, winner of a resplendent silk neck- 


tie, played with more stoicism, if less 

obvious enjoyment. He was a typical 

backwoodsman—keen, lanky and _ un- 

emotional. He sat very erect, with legs 
crossed, and held his 
fiddle in his lap and his 
bow-hand well below his 
knees, 

Herr Professor Geh- 
ren, of Marietta, Ohio, 
had for specialty 
“The Mocking - Bird.” 
Music and nature lovers 
who are not familiar 

- with the startling fidelity 
with which a mocking- 
bird can imitate howl- 
ing dogs, unhappy 


phonographs, squealing 
pigs and _ wretched 


guinea-hens would have 
- found his performance 
most enlightening. His 
versatile mocking-bird 
would bark at an imag- 
inary tramp, howl sad- 
ly at the moon, and 
suddenly shift to the 
falsetto shriek of an excited guinea-hen. 
It ‘wotld imitate a phonographic bag- 


~ 


pipe and, the next minute, grunt in pig- 


gish ecstasy over an ear of corn. The 
professor was rewarded with a jar of 
green-gage plums. 

Miss Etta Bailey, champion lady fid- 
dler, whose rendition of “Leather 


Breeches” easily outclassed that of any 


masculine artist, sat sidewise to the 
audience, and. played with considerable 
spirit. Being the leading exponent of wo- 


~ men’s rights in the fiddling world, she was, 


naturally, a favorite with the audience. 
But the most conspicuous fiddler of 
them all was D. L. Skeen, of Jackson 


-teeth, played left-handed 


ginia, winner of the gold ~ 


whole body, 


(PA 
4 
| 
E 
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1915 


Skeen 


County, West) Virginia. Mr. 
weighed almost three hundred and ten 
pounds and daimed the heavyweight 


er, 


The Wor 


By sist CLEWS PARSONS 


eey T difficult will to draw up,” 
| remarke;} my legal friend 
night during our after-dinner 
smoke. We ‘had been talking of the 
radicalism of | 4 certain well- known New 
York woman:who had just: died. She 
“She didn’t believe 
in inheritance, you know, ‘in a properly 
organized state,’ she would add, and she 
did in fact leave most of her property 
away. from her children to’ the public. 
But as the State is not yet doing its duty 
by its invalid or aged citizens she held, 
it seemed just to her to provide for her 
children in case of old agé or illness. 
And in this connection she had me put 
into the will a particular clause that is 
likely to figure in a day or two in news- 
paper headlines: A provision about an 
endowment for her daughter-at times of 
childbirth.” ‘Didn’t your. client believe 
in State pensions for mothers?” I asked. 
“To be sure, but as: the State of New 
York has tak, n only its first infant step 
in that direction, here again she thought , 
she should fill the gap, for hef girl’s sake.” 


Impressario. 


last 
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fiddling championship of the world. In 
his arms a fiddle looked liliputian. He 
tucked his instrument coyly under one 
ear—but he could play! And he was an 
directed the grand 
overture, appropriately shirt-sleeved and 
felt-hatted. | 

Moreover, 
of totet a for his ability to play 
“Pop! Goes the Weasel” in the greatest 
number of ways. His ingenuity was sur- 
prising. His weasel would pop to valse 
time and then explode like a rapid-fire 
gun, in the: most approved fox-trot 
rhythm. Moreover, he had a number of 
naive variations. Straight “popping” 
wasn’t good jenough for his weasel: it 
could pop up the scale, trill an alla 
capella, and then pop down again. The 


_award of thei toilet water to Mr. Skeen 


was well-deserved. 
_From the contestant’s standpoint, at 


_ least, the convention was a triumph. | 
And with the art of old-time fiddling 


dying out before the onslaught of the 
fox-trotting phonograph, such a acai 


| 


“How old is the girl?” “About twenty- 
three. She graduated a year or two ago 
from the Pulitzer School of Journalism 
and she’s béen working in a newspaper 
office. Her mother believed ‘in 
girls w orking, as you might suppose, and 
older women too. As for women with 
little children she thought they ought to 
be free to choose between looking after 


the children, full time or part time, and. 


working, full time or part time. And 


-1t was the State, she held, should afford 


them the choice, not the children’s 


fathers.” 


¢C PERHAPS the State, would be more 


dependable,” I laughed, ‘ ‘more de- 
pendable than husbands or lovers, but- I 
don’t see why the State need be responsi- 
ble for mothers’ pensions—-except in last 
resort. Why not a mixed system? Why 
should not parents endow daughters for 
maternity—just like your chent—only 


. they might: do it as well in their life- 


time, insure their daughters, so to speak. 
Instead of giving them a mar- 


| 


he won an bottle 


.even by the man she marries. 


convention as these fiddlers held is his- 
toric, as well as amusing. 


nan Who - 


riage portion, insure them. Ma- 
ternity insurance!” I exclaimed, excited 
by the prospect, “Maternity insurance, 
why isn’t that a key to the problem of 
the economic independence of women, 
to the most vexing part of the problem 
at least, the relations between indepen- 
dence and maternity? Maternity insur- 
ance by one or another of the persons 
concerned, by parents or grandparents, 
by some benevolent aunt or friend or by 
the girl herself before she marries, or 
Let that 
appeal be made to our Man of Chivalry. 
Let him give economic independence to 
her he would protect against anxiety, 
including the anxiety of being depend- 
ent from day to day on him.” 

As we chuckled over this acid test for 
the chivalry of American manhood our 
talk veered—to American sentimental- 
isms. But the prospect of a country- 
wide, class-wide system of maternity in- 


- surance continues to glitter in my eyes. 


What do the readers of Harpgr’s WEEK- 
LY think of it? 


Neat issue wit contain an article by. Burleson entitled “Our Postal Savings 


i 


and the War.” 


| 
Cas 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘movements invisible. 


the present European war is the 

7 courage in battle displayed by men 
who have had no previous military ex- 
perience. It seems almost incredible that 
the average peace-loving man who has 
never seen an army rifle should be trans- 
formed, almost over night, into a cour- 
ageous fighting unit. We in America, 
who are fortunately unfamiliar with 
warfare, do not realize that this 
metamorphosis is the logical result 
of the conditions of_the modern bat- 
tle. 

Fear, in war as in anything else, is 
largely caused by what one sees or hears. 
In the modern battle there is almost 
nothing to see, except, of course, the 
condition of one’s . companions—well, 
wounded or dead.. The use of smokeless 
powder makes the enemy’s positions and 
The bursting of 
the shell, with its little puff of gray 
smoke, is more soothing than terror- 
izing to the eye. It is what one hears 
that first makes one afraid in battle. 
There was much good, sound logic in the 
practise accredited to the ancient Chi- 
nese of making big noises and bad smells 
to terrorize the enemy. In modern war- 
fare the deafening noise of the cannon 
and the smells of the dead horses and 
men cause most of the horror. 

If you, reader, were to enter a battle 
today, you would first hear the rattle 
of the attack—the beelike buzz of rifle 
bullets overhead, the “plumb” of a few 
striking the soil, and the “putt, putt, 
putt” of many machine guns, quite like 
the sound of the steam drill you are ac- 
customed to. Then would come the 
distant sound of the cannon—like a 
burst of dynamite—the first whining, 
then fairly shrieking sound of the shell 
as it comes, seemingly slow as a freight 
train, before it bursts noisily overhead 
as a mocking echo of the cannon that 
sent it. 

At first you would be afraid, perhaps. 
Then you become fascimated by the buz- 
zing sounds overhead. The command 


N th the least surprising element in 


ELOVED, it is a long, long road we go! 
Ah, long indeed—this wondrous path we know— 
Up peaks of Time—and down its valleys low, 
Past lily worlds—adrift in night’s lagoon. 
Strange, we should hark back to one afternoon. 


“Bravery, What Is It” 


By THOMAS GILMAN 


would come!- Your own rifle would » 


crack in your ear. The jolt of the butt 
would send the blood chasing through 
every vein in your body. With that 
delightful, unearthly feeling one ex- 
periences just before falling under the 
power of chloroform, you would enter 
the battle as fearlessly as you would cross 
a, crowded city street, cautiously, it may 
be, but unafraid. For if a man inhales 


freely of the anesthetic of fight, he be- 


comes brave, in what bravery is sup- 
posed to amount to. 

Thus nature has kind ways, even in 
the artificial warfare made by man. As 
she brings the anesthesia of delirium 
when one is in physical or mental pain, 
so she causes a something to overcome a 
man in battle, to make him unafraid. 
The lower a man’s intelligence, ‘the easier 
it is for him. to act without fear. His 
less acute nerve-centres do not permit 
him to feel pain to the degree which the 
highly organized man does, nor to feel 
fear, the forerunner of pain. It is a 
question of imagination. 

This fact was vividly impressed on 
my mind during a battle which I, as a 
correspondent, was permitted to witness. 
We were sitting under cover, watching a 
herd of horses grazing quietly in a pretty 
park in front of us. The animals had 
become used to the noise of the shells 
which the enemy had been hurling for 
several days. A shell would burst over 
their heads, and a horse would. stagger 


_and fall, his hide perforated by shrapnel 
pellets, or torn in ragged cuts by the 


curved pieces of iron shells. One might 


call these horses brave, and award them 


with decorations of honor. They showed 
no fear, andl would have done the bidding 
of a master, under any danger. But 
they were horses, and, lacking imagina- 
tion, were not susceptible to terror. 
They had at first been afraid of the 
sound, but had soon learned that it did 
not harm them. So they grazed peace- 
fully until death came. On the contrary, 
the dog—a more intelligent animal— 
never becomes used to fire. On one oc- 


‘Discontent 


MARK HARMON 


A myriad years of multicolored days, 


Stars misty 


red and gold—a woven maze; 


casion I saw droves of several hundred 
dogs leaving a town which was being 
bombarded, and running to the safety ° 
of the hills. 

But, once the mania of battle clutches, 
the intelligent and the ignorant men are 
equally courageous. Like runaway 
horses, they are temporarily insane. 
Even those who are not fighting—the 


‘nurses, photographers and correspond- 


ents—frequently feel the soldiers’ in- 
sanity. This was my experience when 
reporting my first battle. It was neces- 


me, tossing dirt into my eyes. In a 
moment I flew into a fit of anger. I> 
involuntarily took the position of a rifle- 
man—which, strangely enough, is that 
of the boxer: the left arm extended and 
slightly bent, the right held close to . 
the head as a guard, or to finger the 
trigger. In those few minutes I lost 
all my fear. As we worked forward my 
body swayed as if rowing a boat. I was 
fighting, killing. Upon reaehing cover 
I awoke. I realized that my only weap- 
ons were a stub pencil and a_pen- 
knife. I was afraid again. 
Correspondents, no doubt suffering 
from the same malady, have been known 
to seize a rifle and commence firing— 
an action which is looked upon by most 
“war men” as a dangerous practise, since 
it may endanger the noncombatant posi- 
tion of his fellows. Those wearing the 
Red Cross have been equally indiscreet. 
If those who have no direct interest 


in the engagement become maddened, 


with this battle mania, how easy must 


it be for the man fighting for his coun- 


try to overcome his timidity. He is 
not only fired with the fever of fight; 
he is stirred with ideas of patriotism, 
backed by a hatred of the enemy. It 
would be the exceptional man who would 
not act courageously in such circum- 
stances. 


A myriad leagues together through God’s land; 
Space prairies—by an arching splendor spanned— 
Where suns do flower wild on either hand; 
Yet—this far going found us wistful soon 

For one small earth—one mellow afternoon. 


Stars we would give for red-gold autumn ways. 
Now pray we, sweet—on this fair Sirian moon— 
Asking—an Indian-summer afternoon. 


sary for me to move to a safer position | 
with a small group of unmounted men. ° 
As we crept along, the soldiers fired fre- 
quently to put up a show of numbers. » 
A bullet dug into the earth in front of 
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Dear Sir and rar 


AST sum ner a feller by name of 
am was here on the ranch 
where I bin cookin and he was al- 
ways writin when he wasnt talkin. I 
asked him what he was writin and he 
said stories and I said stories and he 
said yes stories and I said what kind of 
stories and he said humorust stories. By 
which, I says what do you mean, not 
havin learned at that time many of the 
words he used to talk by. fF write for.a 
church weekly he says, stories of per- 
sonal experience they are. Do you mean 
your experiences I says, oh'no he says, 
they would be too serious ‘and_ besides 
they wouldnt print them. , Oh 
no, he says I sign other peoples 
‘I bleeve I could write 
stories like that I says and sign 
my own name to them, because 
I’ve had many experiences. 4 

And I can easy git more I says, 
annytime by taking a trip. Thats 
usually how theyre got, he says 
I mean a horseback trip, I : says. 
Its irrelvant, he says. So I didnt 
say anny more because I git. tired 
asking him what his words mean 
sometimes and I wanted to say 
something I was thinking of. 

Is there* much money in it, I 
stories 


Allingha 


names. 


says, writing 
periences I mean. 


It depends, he says sila the 
experiences are and who writes 
them now there is the travelog 
»he says that is much in vog and 
one or two of them ee 6 by 


famous authors 
lately have cre- 
ated a good deal 
of comment. 
Whats that I 
says and he says 
its the same. as 
money only not 
so crude. 

Could I git 
money from 
your paper by 
writin out my ex- 
periences I says. 
No, he says its a 
humorust paper 
as I tole you he 
says, and your 
not a humorust, 
only material— 
which reel 
humorust can af- 
ford to be, he 
says and laffed 
at himself which 


putt him in a good humor. 

Ill tell you he says why not write out 
your experiences and. send them to a 
serious paper. How do you mean serious 
_I says, and the says Oh one that makes 
money—youve got tq be gerious about 
that he says. Yes you do, I agreed. Be- 
cause thats been one of my experiences. 

Well how about it he says. 


sell pottry and such. 


Lem Allen 
the author. 


ex- 


Frens of the 
author. There 
names aint of 
much import- 
ance. 


4 
& 


My two hosses. Siamma is the grey one and Brownie is the other. They are feedin. 


think it over I says, because Im slow 
but sure and I didnt want to promus 
right away.., 

Well Mr Editor I bin thinkin it over 
endurin the last year and Mr Editor 
here’s what; I think. 

I bin woalin at the Bar 2 ranch which 
is near the town of Las Vegas in New 
Mexico offen on for a matter of seven 


snap shots I made. 


Author. 
Oh Iil 


year and Im pretty favorable known as 
fur west as Flagstaff, Arizona and as fur 
south as. Magdalena and Silver City, 
New Mexico. Now if it would be serious 
enough for you I could take a trip down 
through some of them cow towns till 
I had pretty nigh covered the intrestin 
porshuns of New Mexico which is a very 
interestin state and little known away 
from the Harvey houses on the Santa 
Fe where they sell meals and the Indines 


I could talk with all the promnant 
punchers and the citizens wherever I 
went if they was intrestin and I would 
tell you what they say they think. Also 
if anathin was to happen on the way I 
could tell you that. I-kin read and write 
as you kin judge from this letter so my 
stuff would be intrestin and Im kind of 
a ruffnek so that would be good because 
I kin mix with more people and 
git their iddees better than if I 
was keerful about myself. 
_ Im not much on long words 
but I got some pretty hefty ones 
from that feller Allingham I was 
telling you about. 
pick up more from diffrunt peo- 
ple as I go along. Another thing 
I got a camera box that feller 
left here with me on account of 
my saving him in a mixup which 


I inclose one of my- 
self on which I have wrote the name sos 
you kin know who it is. 
it the Author which will be-all right if 
you dont use it without print the 
stuff I will send you because then by 
that time if you print it I will be an 


In the pitcher I am standin up and 


And I kin 


I aint got time 
to tell you about 
now but maybe 
I will someday 
if’ should 
meet and you 
want I should. 

Allingham 
learned me_ to 
use that camera 
box so as to 
pitchers 
which isnt so 
hard once you 
git the hang of 
it and my iddee 
is if I kin snap 
pitchers of the 
promnunt peo- 
ple’ I meet and 
some of the 
scenery it will 
be intrestin. For 
Instanz the new 
flagpole in Vegas 
is right pretty, 
in front of the 
court house. To 
show you how 
good I am at 
takin pitchers I 
inclose a_ few 


I have called 
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holding a rope hobble for to hobble a 
horse with when you leave him out at 
night so he. cant git fur only so fur as 
he kin git by takin short jumps although 
I have knowed hosses made a practise of 
gittin away could putt many miles be- 
tween theirselves and camp before sunup 
dern em. : 

I inclose some other pitchers but I 
neednt to tell you who they are of be- 
cause my letter is going to be longer than 
I thought for now and I got to git chuck 
before the boys come in. I will write on 
the pitchers so you will know what they 
are. 

Now Mr Editor my iddee is this I got 
a good pony here in fact two but the 
grey is better than the brown. 1 am 
inclosing you a snap shot of them and 
they are good hosses. The grey one is 
name Siamma an Indine name-I guess 
though I dont know the language nor 
dont want to. I got him from an Indine 
over in the Pecos country for 35 dollars. 
He is a good hoss goin on seven only he 
is ruff gaited a mite and dont stand 
guard so faithful. The other one is 
called Brownie from his color which is 
brown. He is a good pony and wuth 
75 dollars although he will pitch if he 
thinks he kin git away with it. He dont 
pitch nothin regular with me. 

Now I could take these two ponies and 
pack one and travel one place to another 
and tell you intrestin things you would 
like to know. I could tell them like in 
a diry which I learned how to make up 
one summer I cooked for some of the 
fores service boys. 

In a diry you putt the date of the 
month up at the top and write down 
underneath what happens and how you 
git along. I could write a lot for you 
so you could pick out what you want and 
send me the rest back I wont mind. And 
if you kin fix up my writin into print 


with all them little marks like:what they. 


have in books I would like it because I 
could read it better to the boys whefi it 
come out. 

I will guarntee to tell you intrestin 
things in the diry even if I have to start 
somethin though it aint what it useta be 
out here but not exactly stuck up and 
keerful yit. Some intrestin things once 
in a while happen. : 

For instanz the other day in camp 
here one of the boys Hennery Willets by 
name the secon from the left hand, I 
mean the left hand of the one lookin at 
the pitcher in the pitcher I inclose of 
three of my frens on which I have wrote 
three of my frens there names aint of 
much importance. I would have wrote 
Hennerys name on it only I didnt know 
I was goin to tell vou this here story. 

Anyway this is the story Hennery 
took a shot at a Mexican the other day 
and chased him outn camp and the Mex- 
ica~has been layin for him ever since 
which is dangerous because when you 
cant see a Mexican hes lible to do you 
‘some damege but if you kin see him hes 
afeared you might be able to shoot bet- 
tern he kin and he aint takin enny 
chances. Theys pruden critters. 


I says I practised considerable. 


I took a pitcher of the Mexican jest 


before he was shot at and I ‘inclose it. 


He was laughin becuz he had broke into 
Hennerys bed whilst nobuddy was lookin 
and drinkt up might nigh a half quart 
of rattlesnake whisky Hennery was savin 
up to have a time with Saturday night at 
the baile down to Vegas. 

You kin see by his laughin how happy 
the Mexican is.not havin been shot at 
yit and Hennery was happy too I guess 
because at that time he was ridin into 
camp. When he diskivered the whisky 


was drinkd he bowed up considerable 


and they both on em him and the Mexi- 
can was the wuss off which some people 
might argy a point again whisky but Im 
tolrant thataway. | 

For instanz it was intrestin however 
and so you see I could send you some 
good things to print and would be much 


obliged if you would give me your iddees _ 


on my proposition and what you think 
of it. Now I got to git chuck or them 


punchers will be in here wolfin around 
_ like they was hongry. 


Yours respectfully Lem Allen. 


Poscrip. 


I-bin holdin up the letter I wrote you 
for a spell sos to think it over again 
keerful it doesnt do to be sudden. And 
I was thinking of takin it over to Vegas 
to mail it to you next week but in the 
meantime that feller Allingham come 
back to the ranch fer another summer 
and I bin talkin to him and this is what 
he says. 

I showed him the letter and asked him 
what he thought of my iddee and he 
says fine and I says well I guess IIl send 
the letter and he says wait a little while 
I want to think. I says what for and he 


says Oh jest to be eksentric and I said - 


whats that’ and he said you ought to 
know. So I didnt say no more Im 
pashunt so I' let him think a while. 


TS a good iddee he says finally but 

theys other things more important to 
sell stories than iddees they are a drug 
on the market he says yes he says every 
story with an iddee into it ‘should be 
labeld poison under .a stringent law so 
as editors wont take them by mistake. 
Sometimes they do now and the results 
is awful. 

Its the way a story is wrote he says 
or who wrote it either one. Well I says 
as fur as my repitation goes I been in 
jail ony wunst down on Turkey creek and 
that was a year ago and they wouldnt of 
caught me then only I took the wrong 
hoss and he give out on me dern him 

Well we kin let that point pass says 
Allingham then and turn to the alter- 
nitive because if youre not notorious 
enuff you got to depen on your writing. 
Its that Im reely worryin over. Well 
I aint 
never tole you but I got a gal back east 
in Oklahoma and I done wrote her 
might nigh every week fur goin on three 
vear and she thinks I got a reel good 
hand. 

I dont mean that he says I mean your 


style Oh well I says I aint never tried 
much fur style in camp but wait twell 
I git goin on this trip and git my new 
neck handkerchief and the spurs I 
bought offen that there city feller from 
Tucson last summer. Oh says Alling- 
ham, lissen. I mean this way, ef you was 
readin some other fellers style in writin 
which would you ruther his stuff was 
entertainin and ammoosin or made you 
want to git up and kick the camp houn. 
Well I says it holps a lot to kick that 


_ there ornery dawg wunst in so offen, be- 


cause I make it a pint not to admit noth- 
in in an argyment I dont unnerstand. Im 
plumb cautious thataway. | 

Then I says maybe you mean I should 
be ammoosin I reckon I could if I tried. 
I duuno he says them editors is a long 
ways off maybe you aint got money 
enuff to let em git a good look at you. 
But I dunno he says you might git by 
at that your nife enuff. Ill tell you 
what Ill do he says ef youl draw up a 
root: for the toor he says and send your 
letter jest as it stands to the editor sos 
he can git yore unsensord style and he 
falls for it and the toor isnt too long 
he says Ill jest about go along with you 
and keep you out of mischief. 

Which was funny becaus Im pruden 
and hes not and its been proved afore 
now. I allus git him outn mixups not 
him me and I tole him so. Oh I mean 
litry mischief he says Ill go over your 
stuff he says and fix it up jest enuff sos 
theyl know what your tryin to say and 
I says thats very kine and he says not 
at all have you thought of a name for 
your story and I says no only driven 
from home might be a good one. Well 
he says seein as you aint got no home 
and you aint bein drove except by am- 
bishun it might smack of fikshun he says 
an that would be fatal. Only reel stuff 
that one has lived hisself is considered 
intrestin nowdays even if it isnt.’ 

I got it he says well call it the cook’s 
toor and tell the editor Im to go along 
so he neednt to be discouraged and tell 
the editor Im goin to let you write jest 
as you talk if I kin he says only I must 
be by to expregate it with my pensil 
he says becaus fair women and innocent 
chilren may read your stuff he says. 

So thats what Im doin Mr Editor and 
I hope what Ive wrote will pleese you 
and if not I kin do better. And if you 
like what Ive wrote I will start gittin 
some chuck together and draw whats a 
comin to me from the boss and me and 
Allingham will start out. I would of 
sent you a pitcher of Allingham only | 
when I tole him he said somethin which 


he made me promus ngt to write down 


because it contained too many iddees 
and they was too well said for plain 
homefolks to understand, which he says 
reads your paper for which Im glad be- 
caus Im lookin forward to bein one my-’ 
self some day. Oh I should of tole you 
Im twenty four years ole and was born 
in Oklahoma at a small town. 

Hoping you will take up my propsi- 


_ tion I remain yours respectfully 


—Lrem ALLEN. 


As was announced last week, Harper’s WEEKLY “took up” Mr. Allen’s “propsition.” His second letter 


will appear next week. 


Pe 


The girls do all the haymaking on n the farm at Sleighton. 


Bn 


Back | of a Thousand “Backwards” 


IVILIZATION may well be meas- 
€ ured by the progréss made in 
prison reform. From 4 condition of 
semicivilized 


barbarous torture and 
brutality where prisoners were regarded 
as veritable incarnations of ‘the dey il, we 
have advanced to a standard of thought 
wherein the convicts are con- 
sidered natural results ‘of 
poorly regulated social forces. 
The former system inflicted 
ghastly punishment upon the 
unfortunates. The latter 
method brings regeneration 
into the lives of the prisoners 
as well as attempts to prevent 
crime by a proper controi aiid 
shaping of the environment 
which people live. The older 
system was static and hope- 
less. The newer is dynamic 
and hopeful. The old pér- 
trays whipping-posts, stocks 
and dungeons; the new, work- 
shops, farms, and schools. ’ 
The enthusiastic spirit of 
this newer view is felt the mo- 
ment one places foot on 
Sleighton Farm.  Sleighton 
happens to be a reform school 
of one hundred and _foriy 
acres, nestled in the rolling 
hills of Delaware County 
twenty miles southwest of Mrs 
Philadelphia. Here, during 
the last five years, the courts of eastern 
Pennsylvania committed exactly one 
thousand girls. Here seventy-five live-wire 
college women, bubbling over with enthu- 
siasm lend their training and effort m in- 
terpreting life to these young prisoacrs. 
What has already been accomplished for 


By CHARLES ERVIN REITZEL 


the girls cornmitted, as well as the knowl- 
edge obtained regarding vice and crime, 
make for a decided optimism in penal 
procedure. : The whole newer attitude 


cannot help engulfing one with hopes of 
permanent crime-solution, or at least of 
permanent erime-control. 


. Martha P. Falconer, Sleighton’s Superintendent. 


Consider, then, these one thousand 
young girls, all under twenty-one, and 
seventy-five: per cent of them-under six- 
teen years of age. Where did they co 
from? What underlying .forces hav 
shoved and pushed these unfortunates 


headlong in nto vice? ‘With some such 


Instructor in Economics, Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. 


interrogations in mind, a six-months’ in- 
vestigation brought to light most inter- 
esting and enlightening facts. 

Back of the immediate overt act which 
sends the. girl to Sleighton lurk three 
casual influences leading to her down- 


fall. 


First—Lack of family-con- 
trol; 

Second—Inadequacy of fam- 
ily-income; 

Third—Lack of. education. 
These are the undercurrents 
that catch the young girls. It 
is here that we find the under- 
tow ‘which carries them into 
deep seas. 


The Lack of Good 
Family-Control 


2 ' carefully looking into 


the home conditions we are 
appalled by the fact that nine- 
ty per cent of them never had 
any so-called ‘family-life.” 
Only eighty-seven families 
were found in which both 
father and mother lived in a 
normal relation to each other > 
and to society. In the re- 
mainder, one or both parents 
were criminal, immoral, dead, 
strayed, or inknown. The. 


of good family-Itrfe becomes apparent 


when. we consult the smaller chart on 
the following page. - 
It should be no surprise to learn that 
elinquent ) children come from such 
poor family-backing. On the other 


hand, it Awould be cause for wonder 
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should anything different happen. We 


might as well expect wheat to grow on 


an:ash heap as to expect good children 
from such influences. 
The nature of a family in which either 


~ the father or mother is criminal or im- 


moral needs no further description here, 
both as regards the effect on the children 
and on society. It is highly important, 
however, that we give attention to the 
situation of a family in which death 
enters, especially the death of the bread- 
winner. At the time of deitth human 
sympathy plays its part. Kind neigh- 
bors, in poorer families, always help over 
immediate difficulties. But after the 
burial, then the trouble! Often the 
mother, through necessity, goes out to 
work, leaving the children to “hit the 
streets.” «Again, should it be the mother 
who has been taken away, another dan- 
gerous predicament is encountered. f he 
father is too often and 


It isn’t all hard work at Sleighton. 


been rent asunder, then just-so long must 
" society expect to reap the fruits of vice 
and crime. Some form of pension, insur- 
ance, charitable contribution, and fam- 
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Showing the lack of family-control. 


ily visiting must be used to keep the 


family intact and normal, if a real saving’ 


of children is to occur. 


dren. They are immune from commit- 
tance. Of the thousand families studied, 
not one had more than an annual income 
of $800; sixty per cent had less than 
$600; while twenty-five per cent had less 
than $300. Five hundred and. ninety- 
three fathers, and two hundred and fifty 
mothers, were workers. Of the parents 
who worked only one hundred and six . 
had learned a trade, while most of them 
filled jobs such as day laborers, day 
workers, servants, drivers and teamsters. 
In all these families we find the wage 
viciously low, and their livelihood follow- 
ing in like description. These one thou- 
sand girls seem to be but fact portrayals 
of the poor economic surroundings in 
which they have been reared. Many of 
them are cheaply-paid factory-hands, 
some are inmates of miners’ hovels,’ while 
still others are but feeble products of 
feeble-minded and degenerate parents. 
Reared, as they are, in 


too long away from home 
to keep the family under p | 
surveillance. The noise 
and glamour of stréet and Jipootng— 5/ 
park, picture-shows and / grade 
dances, are all too many ~64 
powerful social-magnets » 
drawing the girl from the a 
already broken home 4 a —%99 
circle. If normal, she SP 
goes out; and if unfortu- 6% a -120 
nate, she goes under. 
Cheap parks, with amuse- sth 56 
_ 
ments cheaper still, are “ 
open-armed, awaiting the +» 
girl who in ignorance , 
seeks the recreation that JSftt tei. £0 
home has failed to give. 4 
Strife, contention, im- 
morality, crime, and 
death make deadly en- 


misery and squalor, it is 
but natural to expect 
them to break, and final- 
ly to end in penal institu- 
tions. 

The results of low in- 
comes such as are brought 
to the surface by this in- 
vestigation show but one 
of the black shadows cast 
by our low American 
wage. As, Dr. Scott 
Nearing has weli put it: 
“The wage-rate paid by 
industry placed side by 
side with the cost of fam- 
ily-health and decency, 
reveals an appalling sit- 
uation. There are cer- 
tain well-recognized prin- 


ciples of social expedi-— 


emies of wholesome fam- 

ily-life. They form the 

breeding-ground where thrive the germs 
of degeneracy. And just so long as so- 
ciety refuses to take upon itself the moral 
and social responsibility of keeping a 
careful watch over families which have 


The Inadequacy of Family- 
Incomes 


The rich and mighty need have little 
fear of reform-school life for their chil- 


Chart showing the lack of proper education. 


ency: That wages must 

prevent poverty and de- 
pendance; and that families must be able 
to live as self-respecting units in a com- 
munity.”1 A study of incomes earned 
by the families under consideration lends 
force to Dr. Nearing’s statements. The 


1. “The Adequacy of the American Wage,” American es atc of Political and Social Science, May, 1915. 
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people from whom these inbiaton 
come are living on inadequate, and, if 
you please, indecent wages. And more! 


- Even granting that the bread-winner is 


worth no higher wage, both the innocent 
children and society itself are expen- 
sively suffering from the low incomes 
paid. Not alone the girl committed, but 
we are the losers. It is we who pay 
the penal up-keep. 


Lack of Education 


Contrary to popular belief, the girl 
criminals are not in the main foreigners, 
nor are they native-born of foreign 
parentage. - 

They are in a large percentage (93%) 


native-born, and have a native parentage 


of sixty-five per cent. Let us dispel 
from our minds the gross errof that crim- 
inals are “ignorant foreigners.” By far 


_the largest number of the girls are native 


whites with native-white parents. There 
is truth, however, in the charge that our 
criminals are ignorant. The chart on the 
previous page gives séme idea of the very 
little education the young women have 
had. 

Or in a somewhat different ‘arrange- 
ment we have— 

80%—Never further than 6th grade; 

18%—Between 6th and 12th grade; 

2%—Twelfth grade or over. 

These statistics show blind ignorance 
raised to the nth power. And only those 
who have come in contact with the girls 
upon their admission to Sleighton can 
appreciate what nth-power ignorance 
really is. At first thought, the novice is 
certain to consider them impossible; it 
is only after getting into the hands of 
trained workers that the latent capacities 
creep to the fore and show their exis- 
tence. 

Such are the three factors] comprising 
the ghastly trinity which foree our girls 
into dependency, crime, immorality, and 
destitution—poor family-control, low in- 


come, and blind ignorance. These are 
the powers that daily turn out the prod- 
uct for penal institutions; these are the 


forces back of a thousand “backwards” 
that “beat our people to pieces and grind 
the faces of the poor.” } 

Now to the brighter side: | Just as all 
the evil forces form a phalanx-power to 
weigh down the girls into vicious and 
criminal action, so also do the forces of 
regeneration band together in the way 
of improvement and uplift: As Mrs. 
Martha F alconer, Sleighton’s superin- 
tendent, claims, “only by using all the 
forces of human control can we ever 
expect to offset former evils, We must 
work together to interpret: life in its 
fullest meaning to our young women who 
are committed here. It is our business 
to give controls, training, and vision that 
the family, church, school, and factory 
have been unable to give.” | 

This gives us the direct clue to the 
careful selection of the exe¢utives, ad- 
ministrators and_ teachers. employed. 
College women well-trained in the social 
sciences are the sole applicants consid- 
ered. In addition to their academic re- 
quirements the officers must show a 
spirit of incentive and an energetic en- 
deavor which will be quickly: adopted by 


. the students. Enthusiasm is contagious. 


And it is just this glowing enthusiasm for 
whole-hearted work that has placed this 
school in the vanguard of modern penal 
methods. People without a vision of 
achievement—those bat-blind for the 
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& way. We want you to get the full 


So we vinia this ker Cooker 
made to our order. dt is made of 


| 
are—of their spirit-giving, vim- :-prodelliaee power. Then. you will 
realize how important it is. to make this dish delicious. | 


a life-long love of oats. 


it without extra price. 


Let Us Supply You 


Quaker Oats Cooker 


For your sake and ours we want 
Quaker, Oats cooked in this ideal 


energy | value, full flavor and 
aroma. 


pure aluminum—a dowble. cooker, 
extra large and heavy. 

Send us our trade mark—the 
picture:of the Quaker—cut from 
the front of five Quaker Oats 
packages. Send one dollar with 
these trademarks and this perfect 
cooker will be sent by parcel post. 
Or ~_ us 15 of these trademarks 
and only 75 cents. This present 
cooker offer applies to the United 
States only. 

About 700,000 oat-loving homes 
now use Quaker Cookers. Address 


| The Quaker Oats Company, Railway Exchange, Chicago 


Cereal Capacity, 2} Qts. 


Quaker Oats 


| Flakes of Queen Grains Only 


Power 
Lies There 


& 


Consider what a 
few oat grains will 
do. 

A little handful 
‘supplies the power for 
a half-day’s tasks. 

Think what bat- 


teries of energy they 


 Extra- Luscious Oats 


Quaker Oats is made doubly-delicious by picking just rich, 


plump. grains. All the puny, starved grains are omitted. We get. 
but ten pounds of Quaker Oats from a bushel. 


The result is an oat-food so fragrant and flavory that it holds 
the first place the world over. It has established with millions 


Yet your nearest grocer, if you specify Quaker Oats, supplies 


| 10c and 25c per package 
| Except in Far West and South 
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. worth-while possibilities lying dormant 
in the girls committed—find little favor 
at Sleighton. The people at this farm 
do things. They move! When they 
work and when they play, they work 
and play hard. 

Let us trace the activities which are 
so beneficial to the inmates’ develop- 
ment: SBefore entering the general life 
of the farm at least a month is spent 
in “The Reception Cottage.” Here it is 
made certain that the physical and men- 
tal condition is fit for regular work soon 
to be taken up. It is during this pro- 
bation period that the latent possibil- 
ities are brought to the surface and 
tested out. After this initial stage comes 
the real life of Sleighton. According to 
her age, mental capacity, and choice of 
job, the girl goes into one of the twelve 
“honor cottages.” 
a call for the manifestation of her self- 
respect is made. For most of the girls 
it is the first time they have been placed 
in a position where responsibility is re- 
quired. She learns to know immediately 
that she is now to be punished by her 
sins, not for them. Further, that guilt 
for such punishment is determined not 
by’ a domineering hierarchy of power, 
but by her own classmates. Woman 
suffrage is in force. Each girl votes for 
the mayor and all other government 
officials. These hear complaints, try 
cases, suggest improvements; in fact, 
take full responsibility for cottage 
activities. Such training soon teaches 
the girl self-control. While at. work, be 
it on farm, or in shop, or at school, or in 
kitchen, she is under the guidance of the 
college women well-trained in these dif- 
ferent lines. 

The spirit of contest, which, stated in 
sociological terminology, means the 
power to enter into “group activity” is 
developed in the sports and amuse- 
ments. The cottage having the best- 
kept lawn, the fastest baseball team, the 
quickest corn-huskers, or the highest 
honors in the pageants carries off val- 
uable prizes. The annual “social-work- 
ers” parade portrays the great interest 
taken by the different cottages in being 
clever and original in their demonstra- 
tions. 


FOR YOUR VACATION 


Bermuda 


Unlimited Attractions for Vacationists. 
Cooler than Middle Atlantic Coast Resorts. 
Send for Low Rate Inclusive Tour Circular. 


“BERMUDIAN” 


Safety- Every Ten Days 


Quebec S. S. Co., 32 Broadway, N. Y.; Thomas Cook & Son 
245 Broadway and 561 5th Ave.. ‘a Any Ticket Agent. 


“J 


> 
. Do Business by Mail 


Start with accurate lists of names we 
furnish—build solidly. _ Choose from the 


following or any others desired. 
Apron Mfrs. Wealthy Men 
eese Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs, 
Shoe Retailers Doctors 
_ Can Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. 
ruggists Railroad 
Auto Owners Contractors pen 


Our complete book of 
statistics on 7000 classes of sg 
pective customers for the 


Ross-Gould, 800-J Olive St., St. die 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
RaestS St.Louis 


At “honor cottages”. 


A girl’s regular duties at Sleighton are 
equally divided, so far as time is con- 
cerned, between book or mental train- 
ing, manual. work and manual training, 
and athletics. The whole time covered 
amounts to about nine hours a day. How 
different this life is from the old “stay 
in the eell” methods of former days! 

Teachers as well as students are being 
encouraged to advance in their work. 
Lectures by university professors and 
instructors are given weekly, while many 
of the officers are pursuing lines of high- 
er study at colleges in Philadelphia. 
Quoting Mrs. Falconer, “We do not want 
any officers who do not wish to grow— 


stagnation means death both to them 


and to their teachjng ability.” 

No girl committed has a definite sen- 
tence. All are “indeterminates.” The 
length of time depends on: 

First—The ability and advancement 
shown by the girl; 

Second—The fact that she has a posi- 
tion guaranteed; 

Third—The fact that this position is 
satisfactory to the institution. 

Both legal and moral forces do all in 
their power to help the girl to move up- 
ward until she.is twenty-one, 
which time the moral influence continues 
very strong, even though the legal rights 
are lost. : 

Has this system of paroling proven 
successful? Most decidedly—Yes! Re- 
member that all the girls graduating 


watch and visitation of the farm officials. 
Any who fall from grace are returned. 


Statistics regarding the success of those 


paroled are difficult to obtain. But it 


has been found that less than twenty 


per cent are again delinquent. And 
often it is unjust to centre blame upon 
those returned: Many have completed 
the work for which they were employed; 
others may have become sick, and as a 
result have returned for medical aid; 
or, as often happens, the girls may pre- 
fer the work at Sleighton to their present 
place or position. 

The facts force upon us the con- 
clusion that reformation at Sleighton 
really does reform. Yes, and better, it 
regenerates. Those who have watched 


for many years the hundreds of girls 


who come and go testify heartily as to 
the undreamed-of results attained. The 
inmates are given new ideals and a new 
environment. Only a few revert. 

It has been suggested that we, the 
public, bear the burden of penal up- 
keep. Now let us go further: In addi- 
tion, it is we who do much to make the 
prisoner. Negatively, through our 
neglect, dangerous environments are al- 
lowed to collect their toll in degenerate 
people. The indictment of criminal 
neglect is upon our heads just so long 
as we do not take interest in seeing that 
the income, family-life, environment, and 
education given to people is sufficient to 
maintain standards that are normal. 
Otherwise we are antisocial. There is 
needed a broader, enlightened conscience 
of our social responsibility. We need 
also to tear ourselves from antique prej- 
udices which brand prisoners as hopeless. 
And lastly, we need a sixth sense com- 
monly called “common sense” to realize 
that the people who go down, very often 
go down because of forces over which 


they have had no control. 
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- from*Sleighton are constantly under the | 


In War Time 


By A. H. GLeason 


T HE indignity done by this war is 
| not that it has killed men. Poverty 
and disease do that, and time itself. It 
is a worse evil that useful men are 
mangled by it, so that they lead out 
what remains of life in idleness and pot- 
tering attempts at work. In a London 
lodging-house where the writer. boarded, 
the “up-stairs maid” had looked for- 


ward to the Christmas season as the 


time when she and her lover would be 
married. But he came back from Mons 
with his left arm off at the shoulder and 
his right arm off at the elbow. He is 
making his recovery in the hospital, but 
he will never be good for much, cer- 


tainly good for nothing as the head of | 


a working-folk’s household. the 
marriage will not come to pass. | 


| 


Cleaning Fluid 


Removes Grease Spots Instantly 
All materials without injury to fabric or color 
Silk, Satin, Lace, Wool, Cashmere, Cotton, 
Velour, Felt, Velvet, Lawn, Madras, 
Net, Lisle, F lannel, Serge, Gauze, Chiffon. 

Cleans White Kid Gloves. 
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Feathers Furniture Covers Blankets ~ 
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Wraps Rugs Lingerie 
Opera Capes Carpets Jabots 
Ribbons Piano Keys Automobile 
Coats-Cioaks Typewriters Apparel 


Cardona Cleaning Fluid is guaranteed to 
clean better than dangerous benzine, naphtha 
and gzsoline. 

It does not contain any inflammable or 
explos:ve substance. 

Every householder who wishes to protect 
the lives of the family should insist upor 
its use. 


It has stood the test of more than fifteen — 


years and is sold the world over. 

Be ai advocate of fire prevention and in- 
sist upon its use in the home, factory and 
worksl.op. 

Its use is evidence that you have taker 
precau‘ion against loss of life and property. 

Your whole appearance is marred 7 a 
single grease spot on your clothes. 

It is emoved in an instant. : 

A bottle of Carbona Cleaning Fluid in the 

house makes it easy—buy a bottle now. 
15c, 25c, 50c, $1 Size Bottles. All Drug Stores. 
Carbona Products Co., 302 W. 26th St., N. ¥. 
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QUARTER of a century ago, when 
the English reviewers of “A Doll’s 
House” were busy turning them- 
selves into controversialists by abusing 
Ibsen for bringing controversy into art, 
the only way they could find to protect 
the hearthstone of things-as-they-were, 
was to deny Nora’s right to a life of her 
own.- For some unknown reason—prob- 
ably confidence in their case—they neg- 
lected the very plausible rebuttal of 
prophesying disaster for Nora outside 

Torvald’s protecting walls. 
Twenty-five years later, as time is 
counted—and several centuriés—as so- 
cial thought goes, we are taking up that 
neglected point. And the cufious part 
is that it is not the conservatives who are 
exposing the plight of the lone woman— 
perhaps because conservatives on the 
Nora question are pretty hard to find 
nowadays. It is the radicals who are 
glooming over Nora’s future, such men 

as Brieux and Galsworthy. 
They face the world as it is; they 
aren't making a pleasant picture of it 
as an incentive to our Noras, Indeed 
they realize only too keenly that the 
working world is not an easy ‘place for 
any one. Mr. Galsworthy thus pictures 


it for such a woman in his delicately 


wrought play, The Fugitive. — 

Brieux, in La Femme Seule—from re- 
ports of the English version, Woman on 
Her Own, recently acted in London— 
sees nothing better. For he confronts his 
Thérése, not only with man ds a lust- 
ing brute who controls her bread and 
butter, but with man as an envious fel- 
low-workman, “jealous of her attempts 
to do without him and afraid of being 
dominated by her in industry.” His 
Nora is not a married woman who goes 
“on her own”; that is not necessary in 
presenting the problem for France. She 


has lost her dot and so her fiancé—that 


is enough. She must face the world. 
Now she is not a weak woman} she can’ 
write and she can organize.’ Yet in 
journalism she learns that the employer 


who can save her from financial ruin is 


the man who will consign her to another 
ruin. And when she enters: the labor 
market, via a provincial bookbindery, 


and organizes the women employees, she - 


finds men against her on the financial, 
as on the sex plane. In fear of ‘feminine 
competition, they destroy her union and 
enforce her. discharge. In the:end, we 
see her going back to Paris and her 
filancé—as his mistress, 
Galsworthy’s Nora is named Clare 
Dedmond—the inevitable aristocratic 
touch. She has her Torvald: “his face 
is broad, comely, glossily shaved, but 
with neat mustaches. His eyes, clear, 
small and blue-gray, have little specu- 
lation. His hair is well brushed.” Not 
a formidable indictment, perhaps, but 
enough to such a fine-bred thing as this 
Nora. - Ibsen’s “miracle of mifacles’”— 
communion that shall be marriage—has 
gone from them. There is nothing for 
Clare but to defy his shibboleth, “There 


els to 
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Doll’s 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN - 


are things on¢ does not do,” and go on 
strike. | 
Clare’s history is less affirmative, less 
self-assertive, than Thérése’s. She found 
it impossible to load up her father with 
more expenses and her shadow. So she 
tried work. Not as Brieux’s women, for 
something besides mere food, for her fel- 
lows. Clare simply clerked. There were 
men, and there was deadly monotony, 
and there was: her Torvald, tracking her 
down. After that came Kenneth Malise, 
the Dr.’ Rank of this doll’s house, a 
Dr. Rank who did not die before his love 
could touch this Nora. Even life with 
Malise must end, for she brought only 
the disaster of a suit for damages upon 
him. So she left him—that the suit 


might be withdrawn—and six months — 


later found her in the Café Gascony, 
Piccadilly, seeking a new master—for the 
-night. The Noras might meet there on 
common ground. 


House” 


But that is not the end with Gals- 
worthy. We must be in at the death, 
after the good old Ibsenite fashion: 
Clare poisons herself in the restaurant 
to the chorus of a mock hunting-party, 
“This day a stag must die.” There the 
playwrights differ. Brieux gathers up no 
loose ends into a conventional bit of 
crape. He sees a greater tragedy for 
Nora—a tragedy of both life and death— 
the living-out of social consequences. 

Galsworthy’s lady is “too fine. and not 
fine enough,” through to the end. She 
is too fine to live.a prostitute, like 
Thérése, not fine enough to live it with 
the faith in life and hope in the future 
that Thérése may have. .The outcome 
for such a woman so placed can be 
death and. nothing else. _ It is “in char- 
acter.” And there we have the ultimate 
distinction between the two plays. La 
Femme Seule is social drama. The Fugi- 
tive is a tragedy of character. 
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PeR’s WEEKLY I cannot help but think 


of a little driblet of wisdom which was 
dropped the other day by a Chicago 
man who recently settled on a piece of 
farm land in Marinette county, Wiscon- 
sin. “ 

We had motored to his place on a 
business mission and found him building 
a fence about his forty acres. 

“T haven’t seen a paper for three 
days,” he said, dropping his post-hole 
drill, “and I’m wondering what the 
White Sox are doing.” 

He was happy to learn they were 
holding their own and then asked: “What 


are the Germans doing; have they taken - 


Warsaw ?” 

When he had been told Wanaw had 
fallen, be began to tell us his idea of the 
import of the war to the average Ameri- 
can. 

“I’m dog-gonned,” said this stalwart 
young pioneer, “if I don’t think I’m in 
the best place at a time like this. I'll 


soon be getting the daily papers by rural 


delivery, and I can keep in touch with 
the Sox and the. Germans, but I won’t 
have to worry about war knocking me 
out of a job. ; 

“I worked for eleven years,” he con- 
tinued, “for a big corporation in Chi- 
cago, and I thought my job was good for 
as long as I would be able to work. But 
hard times due to the war, our friends 
the Democrats, or something or other, 


~ 


‘cost me that place, and I couldn’t get 


another. If eleven years of hard work 
as a skilled mechanic won’t insure me a 
job in a city on which I can support my 
family during a dull spell, then I guess 
it is time I learned some other method 
of making a living. I’m pretty well sat- 
isfied with my layout here. The kids 


‘will always have enough to eat, they'll 


grow up strong, and I’d like to see the 
boss big ‘ean to ‘fire’ me from this 
job.” 

In his own way this man had worked 


out the philosophy of living, so it seemed 


to me, better than many who have spent 
their lives in seeking well-being and con- 
tentment, while not sacrificing the means 
of making a living. He admitted he did 
not know much about farming, but he 
was young and said he was going to 
study farming, and in my humble opin- 
ion he will make more of a success than 
thousands raised on farms who think 
they know all there is to farming when 
they have learned to milk a cow or drive 
a cultivator. 

If the conditions resulting in America 
from the war have taught us anything, 
it is this: The person who has to worry 
the least when industrial affairs become 
disturbed is the farmer. He always has 
a job, and he always has something to 


eat. Leaving off the frills, isn’t that - 
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about all that we need for our well- 
being? 
Marinette, Wis. 


Life-Boat Laws in Alaska 


By B.S. Ropey 

YouR sensible and public-spirited 
editorials regarding the Eustland dis- 

~ aster at Chicago, and your calling atten- 
tion to the peculiar attitude of ship 
owners toward any national law re- 
quiring them to make proper provision 
_for the safety of passengers is indeed 
‘timely. But let me call your attention 
to this: For years those in charge of 
our national ship inspection permitted 


last made threat to the Distortions of 
Commerce tHat it would take the mat- 


ter in hand itself, unless something was 


done to remedy the evil. I went from 
Nome to San Francisco to see about ‘it, 


_and I threatened to indict: the inspec- 


tors or whoever should be found re- 
sponsible for the continued violation’ of 
law. Then the row started in earnest. 
The ‘ship owners started in trying to 
have me removed from office, but I was 
backed by the Department of Justice, 
and showed ‘up the conditions as they 
were. While this was going on the. Ti- 
tanic went down, and lo! in a night wire 


went out from headquarters in- 


Washington: ‘to all inspectors, to hold 


every ship attempting to sail without 


on the rush to comply with the law as 
it stood on our: statute books, and which 
had been violated for years. 
had to sail were obliged to reduce their 
passenger lists sometimes as much as 
three-fourths, before they would be given 
clearance. For some ,reason, and not- 
withstanding the loss of the Titanic, the 
newspapers did not call attention to this 
long continued violation of our law,- or 
to this translation into cubic floatability 
of the specific and plain provision of the 
law in the regulations. Any one could 
read the law, but only scholars could re- 
translate this cubic displacement back 


_ into floatability of human beings, and so 


it did not appear to have been noticed 
that the regulations, which thus ap- 


Ships that. 


the violation of our specifi¢ law as to — sufficient life-boats and _ life-rafts, until peared to excuse the inspectors, were a 
: life-boat provisions on passenger-carry- the law had been’complied with. The or- clear violation of the statute requiring 
" ing boats. I have particulat knowledge der almost stbpped traffic fortwo orthree _ life-boat and raft space sufficient to float 
. of the matter as to Alaska, where I was’ weeks. Ev erything that could answer every member of the crew and every 
: United States attorney of the second requirements asa life-boat along our passenger. Until the Titanic disaster, 
: division at Nome. For years nothing but whole Pacifit coast was bought up for there had been no attempt to enforce the 
: the grace of the Lord and the splendid that purpose, carpenters by the hundred _ life-boat law. I think it is being prop- | 
. seamanship of the ship captains prevent- were put to,work making life-boats and erly enforced now. | 3 
' ed the worst sort of disasters|in the bleak _ life-rafts, arid shops everywhere were put o Albuquerque, N. M. : 
and stormy and un- : 
A Alaska, because all | 
_ the passenger boats | | = 
i failed to carry life- | = = ‘ 
. boats or rafts more | 2 = 4 
: than enough to floata | = : = 4 
4 small one-fourth of the | = | . = i 
humans they carried. | = su gge st se = ‘ 
| The law, then as now, | = | = ‘ 
os provided that every =| that before you spend a penny on your new = 
. Ee boat over | = clothes, before you even plan your wardrobe, = 
: the smallest coasters | = you consult its great Autumn and Winter = 
should carry life-boats | = B = 
ee and life-rafts sufficient = asnion numbers eginning wi e = 
to float every passen- | 2 FORECAST OF AUTUMN FASHIONS* = 
ger and member of the : = 
‘ crew in case of dis- and continuing for | six months (twelve numbers = 
B aster. The English —see list below) you will receive the most com- = 
fi Board of Trade rules | plete presentation of styles ever offered American = 
a did not conform to our women. uring the very period when these = 
law in this regard, and |, numbers appear you will be your Fall 
ha contained no Vase. vise and Winter wardrobe and paying undreds of = 
cel ment at all as‘to boats dollars for the suits, gowns, etc., you select. = 
‘ — 
34 of more than seven: The gown you buy and never wear is the really expensive | = 
a thousand tons displace- gown! Gloves, boots, hats, that .miss being exactly what = .1 
t ment. Those in charge ss: you want, are. the ones that cost more than you can afford! = 
= 
our shipping = 
= 
: throughout the nation $2 Invested i in Vog uc = 
st issued regulations to | will save you $2 00 = 
n the Why take chances again this year when by sending = 
an provide a 3 in the coupon, and at your convenience paying 2—a tiny = 
ships of a certain size fraction of the loss ona single ill-chosen hat or gown—you *OUR SPECIAL OFFER = 
should _ provide so can insure the correctriess of your. whole wardrobe. ME Forecant_ of Autumn = 
many cubic feet of dis- | Vogue is a beautifully: illustrated magazine: the acknowl- if = 
: edged authority on what is worn by well-dressed American close the $2 with the coupon = 
placement or floatabil- th = 
; ‘ women. Here are your twelve numbers (and one extra): below, we will send you wi = 
ity of life-boats and our compliments this earliest = 
rafts, but when this 7 Forecast of Autumn F Sept. 1 chine = 
provision was trans- The earliest and most authentic forecast of Winter mode _ teen numbers instead of twelve. = 
lated back to space for Autumn Millinery Sep. 15 Christmas Gifts Dec. 1 was 
human beings, it was Shows exactly the Paris styles . Vogue s solution of the Christ- subscription will then start with # 
. to be worn during the Fall mas gift problem. A new idea Millinery Number; and con- of 
wofully inadequate Christmas Number Dec. 15 the next eleven 
as the English ro- The Paris Openings Oct. 1 More gifts and practical ideas“ — mumbers. ¢ se 
1g The Fall exhibitions of the holiday entertaining J 
vision. Owing to com- leading Lingerie Number Jan. 1' o ~ 
¢ wee s anea e aga- 
me by Incoming pas- = Autumn Patterns Oct. 15 Motor ane Jan. 15 on RS 
, ions i t 
pengers, whose lives | Winter wardrobe. andthe new wardrobe for the 
had been endangered | southern season yo ID 
I Winter Fashions Nov. 1 FO 
Suc oats, | Showing the mode in Winter Spring Fashions Feb. 1 
amined the law, and culmination charming mod- . Earl; est authentic news 
els smart couturiers evolve for Spring styles. Fully illustrated 
found how it was. be- their private clientele. Séring Millinery Feb. 15 of 
ing violated through- = Vanities Number Nov. Hats, bonnets and toques from &° 
out the nation. and had Those graceful little touches famous milliners of Paris 46 
that make the smart woman Sprin Patterns Mar. 1 » 
been violated for years. smart, where to get thém and Working for RS 
Through the Depart- = how to use them _ Spring and Summer wardro 
ment of Justice I made. ‘*Nine out of ten women copy what the tenth does; \ F ; 
a strenuous row the tenth is a reader of VOGUE”. o SE ~ 
our department at 
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